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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Hagprr’s Harrer’s WEEKLY, and 
Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 
1883, and 1884. Those wishing to complete their 
send in their orders promptly. 

uture to the numbers © e period- 
Jor years only. 


“ Harper's Youne Prorte is conducted in the interest of Young 
America with all the care and liberality that characterize the 
publications of this great house for the older people.”— Boston 
Home Journal. 


. HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An WEEKLY. 
| A NEW SERIAL. 
The issue of this charming periodical for January 13 will con- 
tain the first installment of a new story, entitled 
‘ *““ROLF HOUSE.” 


By Lucy C. 


Avruor or “ Aunt Rurn’s Teurration,” “ Barearm,” 
“Nan,” “Dick anp D.,” ETC. 


“ Ralf House” may be regarded to a certain extent as a sequel to 
“ Nan,” one of the most ar juvenile stories ever published. 
It ia, however, complete in itself, and is fully as interesting as any o 
the earlier works by the same author. Mrs. Litiir’s charm as a’ 
writer for little folk seems to increase with practice and experience. 
Each installment will be accompanied by one or more fine illustra- 
tions by Miss ALick BaRsour. 


Harper’s YOUNG Prope, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harerr’s Youna Propie will be sent on 


receipt of four cents in postage stampa. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Satvurnay, Janvary 10. 1885. 


THE QUESTION OF THE ISTHMUS. 


OWEVER desirable it may be that the United 
States should control exclusively the interocean- 
ic communication across the isthmus, it is indispensa- 
ble for our national honor that such control should 
be acquired by no means unbecoming a great nation. 
By the CLaYTON-BULWER treaty of 1850 we assumed 
with Great Britain a joint protectorate of the isthmian 
communication. We now propose in the pending 
Nicarayua treaty finally to renoynce the joint pro- 
tectorate, and we have declared the CLAYTON-BUL- 
WER treaty to be voidable by us in consequence of the 
conduct of Great Britain. But as Great Britain holds 
that our construction of the treaty is incorrect, and 
that it has not lapsed by her misconduct, we ought, 
upon a full and fair representation of the reasons why 
we wish to abrogate the treaty, to ask fora mutual re- 
lease, and so end the convention in a dignified and cus- 
tomary way. This is not done by the dispatch of the 
Secretary of State of the 8th of May, 1882, which alleges 
British violation of the treaty as releasing the United 
States. There is no doubt that the inspiring motive 
of the treaty was the dislodgment of Great Britain 
‘from Central America as essential to our perfectly 
undisputed right of way to our western coast. This 
was a purpose not less important than the canal, be- 
cause the full advantage of the canal depended upon 
its accomplishment. Great Britain was so firmly 
planted in Honduras that our Government had asked 
and receivetl from the British Government the exe- 
quatur of a consul, which is always granted by the 
sovereign. Great Britain held also the protectorate 
of the Mosquito Indians, whose territory covered 
most of the Nicaraguan coast along the Caribbean 
Sea. 

Secretary CLAYTON’s object was to obtain of Great 
Britain the absolute relinquishment of these rights, 
and of all other rights of dominion, colonization, oc- 
cupation, or fortification upon the isthmus, and the 
price that he proposed to pay was the joint protector- 
ate, in the first place, of any ship-canal through Nic- 
aragua, and, in the second place, of ‘‘ any other prac- 
ticable communications, whether by canal or railway, 
across the isthmus which connects North and South 
America.” But from the moment that the treaty 
was signed there was a dispute over its construction. 
Great Britain claimed that her protectorate in Hon- 
duras was acknowledged, and Mr. CLAYTON stoutly 
denied it. To settle the question, Great Britain pro- 
posed arbitration ora new treaty. But General Cass, 
who had attacked the treaty in 1853 as recognizing 
the British claim, held in 1856 that a new treaty was 
un if the first were carried out in its true 
spirit. The misfortune was—and it has always re- 
mained—that the point in regard to the British foot- 
ing in Central America was not put beyond question 
when the treaty was concluded. Upon the exchange 
of ratifications Sir Henry BULWER filed a declaration 
in the State Department that the treaty did not apply 
to British Honduras, and Mr. CLayTon formally re- 
plied that such was his understanding, but that he 
must not be understood to affirm or deny the British 
title. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN now contends that the 


British ‘‘settlement” under Spanish-American au- 
thority has been converted into British ‘‘ possession” 
under British sovereignty. But it is enough to say 
that the administration of Mr. PoLK before the treaty, 
and that of Mr. FILLMORE, when Mr. WEBSTER was 
Secretary of State, after the treaty, recognized the Brit- 
ish sovereignty by asking of the British Government 
the exequatur for a consul at Belize. The history of 
the CLAYTON-BULWER treaty certainly shows that it is 
too late to plead that a situation which was acknow- 
ledged to exist when the treaty was ratified is a vio- 
lation of the treaty, and its summary abrogation un- 
der that plea is highly inexpedient, and might easily 
produce awkward results. 

Our interest in the isthmus is undoubtedly superior 
to that of other nations, excepting those of Central 
America. Our national domain extends from ocean 
to ocean, and our exclusive control of the isthmian 
communication, with due regard to the commercial 
interests of the world, is necessary to our own securi- 
ty. That such control does not threaten the commer- 
cial interests of other powers is well stated by Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN to be shown by the Panama Rail- 
road, which has been practically under our protection 
and that of Colombia for a generation, and the Suez 
Canal, through which, from its opening, the commerce 
of the world has moved freely and safely without in- 
ternational protection. So important a change in our 
policy as is proposed by the Nicaragua treaty must, 
of course, challenge the attention of the world, and 
our positions must be wisely and honorably taken. 
The treaty virtually abolishes the voyage by Cape 
Horn, and opens a new highway to the communica- 
tion of the world. Moreover, when the United States 
builds a ship-canal across the isthmus, and runs it in 
common with Nicaragua, and protects and guaran- 
tees that state, the frontier of the United States is vir- 
tually advanced to the line of the canal. The mea- 
sure contemplated is in its scope and novelty akin to 
the acquisition of Louisiana, and the first step toward 
its accomplishment should be a frank and friendly 
abrogation of the CLAYTON-BULWER treaty. 


MR. CLEVELAND'S LETTER, 


Mr. CLEVELAND'S letter to the National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League is by far the most important of 
recent political documents. It is the tribute of one 
of the ablest and most experienced of great executive 
and administrative officers to the true principles of an 
effective civil service. There is no doubt that reform 
in the principle and method of appointment could not 
be held to be established so long as it might be plau- 
sibly interpreted as a mere scheme to retain the ad- 
herents of one party in place. Not until it had safe- 
ly passed a cliange in party control of the executive 
power could it be regarded as finally established. As 
that change has just taken place, under circumstances 
peculiarly favorable to reform, it is cause for general 
congratulation that the President-elect, with charac- 
teristic vigor and directness, forecasts the policy of the 
next Administration in regard to its enormous patron- 
age. The manner in which he does it will commend 
him to the respect and confidénce of the country. 
His letter, as a tried friend of form well says, is a 
Christmas gift of the best omen # the American peo- 
ple, a new emancipation proclamation of the freedom 
of the public service from mere partisan enslavement. 

The important practical question was not so much 
that of the honest enforcement o* the existing law as 
of the Executive action in regar@ to places which are 
not covered by the rules. The »ower of removal in 
every place, large or small, is extirely untouched by 
the law, and only about 15,000 subordinate places are 
included under the rules. But every position in the 
service is protected by the spirit of the law, and there 
has been great anxiety to know whether this spirit 
would be respected. This anxiety, however, has not 
heen shared by those who were familiar with Govern- 
or CLEVELAND'S character and official career, and his 
letter will satisfy those who were not. He is a Dem- 
ocrat who knows how indispensable to party organiza- 
tion the spoils system is believed to be. But heisa 
Democrat, also, who sees the unsoundness of such a 
view, and who perceives that party fidelity must have 
some more secure basis than mercenary self-interest, 
and that in the present political situation the advan- 
tage of his party can be promoted by the reform in- 
finitely more than by patronage. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, therefore, says frankly that no 
partisan feeling will relax his purpose to enforce the 
existing law, and that no incumbent shall be re- 
moved during his term of office solely upon partisan 
grounds, excepting those who have abused their places 
for party purposes. This is in strict accordance with 
the soundest principle, for the interference of office- 
holders in elections and the prostitution of patronage 
to party ends are among the chief evils which have 
produced the reform movement. The reasonable rule 
for the political conduct of members of the civil serv- 
ice has never been stated more happily than by Mr. 
CLEVELAND: ‘‘ The quiet and unobtrusive exercise of 
individual political rights is the reasonable measure 
of their party service.” Then, with the manly force 
and directness which characterize his public utter- 
ances, he adds that while the coming Administration 


will be Democratic, yet faithful party work can not 
be always rewarded by appointment to office, and that 
selections for places not embraced within the civil 
service rules will be based upon sufficient inquiry as 
to fitness, instituted by those charged with that duty, 
rather than upon persistent importunity or self-solicit- 
ed recommendations. There is no reason to doubt 
that the President-elect comprehends his great oppor- 
tunity, and there is equally no doubt that while par- 
ty rancor will seek to ridicule, misrepresent, and be- 
little his action, all good citizens who desire to destroy 
the great incubus and peril of honest politics will glad- 
ly hold up his hands. 


POLITICAL INDIFFERENCE, 


THE Cincinnati Times has made some interesting 
and curious calculations about the vote in November. 
The excitement of the campaign was so universal 
that the number of voters who did not vote might be 
supposed to be very insignificant. Yet in the fifteen 
Northern States of California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
with the six New England States, the whole vote cast 
was 5,855,819, while the last census shows 7,081,214 
male adults, of whom it appears that 1,225,395 did not 
vote. This was an average of 81,693 to each State, or 
one out of every 53 male adult inhabitants. In Mas- 
sachusetts 198,984 persons did not vote; in New 
York there is a difference of 241,519 between the actu- 
al vote and the voting population; in Pennsylvania 
the falling off is 195,960; in Illinois the difference 
is 121,052; in Connecticut, 40,000; and in Maine 56,861 
inhabitants of voting age did not vote. 

The fifteen Southern States cast 2,969,650 votes. 
The last census gives those States 4,115,735 male in- 
habitants of voting age. Thus it appears that 1,146,175 
voters did not vote—an average of 76,412 in each of 
the fifteen Sates, or about one in about 34 of the adult 
population. This includes, of course, Indians, Chi- 
nese, convicts, etc., but at least something more than 
1,000,000 voters did not vote; while in the Northern 
States, including unnaturalized foreigners—although 
the larger part of those who were so classed by the 
census had probably become voters at the late elec- 
tion-—the number of non-voters was 1,225,395. 

In some of the Northern States, as in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, as we]l as in some of the Southern 
States, there are certain restrictions upon voting, such 
as a poll-tax. Itis this tax which prevents the voting 
of great numbers of colored citizens in the Southern 
States, so that intimidation does not altogether ex- 
plain the Southern vote, as it does not explain the ab- 
sence of the vote in the Northern States mentioned. 
The figures show that there are hundreds of thousands 
of voters throughout the country who were absolutely 
indifferent to the election, and who were uninfluenced 
by party appeals. They also show that in every State, 
if these voters can be aroused, they would decide the 


election. 


A SPRING ELECTION. 


WE are by no means always in accord with Sena- 
tor ALBERT DAGGETT in his views of public policy, 
but he certainly spoke the truth in a late interview 
in saying that, ‘‘if the principle of a spring election 
is a good one—and I believe it is—there is no reason 
why it should not be applied to all large cities.” It 
is, indeed, clear that a city like New York is a com- 
munity which should attend to the election of its lo- 
cal officers without distraction from other and appar- 
ently more important elections at the same time. 
The evil of the custom of uniting national, State, and 
city elections is not only that it stimulates every kind 
of miserable bargain, but that it forces partisan con- 
siderations upon questions in which they are totally 
irrelevant and mischievous. In what legitimate way 
is the political principle of a Republican or Democrat 
involved in the election of Mayor of New York ? 
How can that officer carry out any political policy ? 
What proper political action can he, as Mayor, per- 
form? It is true that FERNANDO Woop tried by his 
authority as Mayor to aid movements toward the 
overthrow of the national government. But that 
was an abuse against which no law can provide, un- 
less it be assumed that one party is a perpetual insur- 
rection against that government. 

And even were it true that city elections are in 
their nature partisan and political, there would be no 
good reason for combining them with larger elec- 
tions, because the opportunity for venal bargaining 
would still remain. Indeed, in all the discussion and 
interviewing the sole plausible reason against the 
separate election is its expense. But the advantage 
is well worth the cost. The attenticn of the voters 
would be concentrated, without diversion of any 
kind, upon the real questions at stake and upon the 
comparative fitness of candidates. There would be 
full and free and intelligible discussion in the press, 
and everybody who took any interest whatever in 
the matter would be fully informed, and vote. 

It is sometimes said that a full vote can not be 
drawn out at a spring election. But the difference 
in the number of votes at an election which involves 
national politics is made up of just those which rep- 
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resent no knowledge of the local election or interest 
in it, and which could be most advantageously spared. 
Fortunately the result at the late city election, so far 
as the Mayor is concerned, although it was simulta- 
neous with the general election, was what good citi- 
zens desired. Mayor GRACE comes into office abso- 
lutely independent of pledges, parties, and cliques. 
He has had ample experience of city administration, 
and he knows that an administration which is con- 
cerned solely with efficient and economical govern- 
ment, and not at all with squads of mercenary poli- 
ticians, will be heartily approved by public opinion. 
His predecessor seems unfortunately to have desired 
to embarrass him to the utmost. But it is in the 
Mayor's power, if he can not accomplish all that he 
would, to show where the responsibility for the short- 
coming lies. 


THE GREAT STATUE, 


THE committee upon the BARTHOLDI statue are 
sparing no efforts to rescue the American name from 
a great reproach. A large number of French citizens 
ang of French towns,in memory of ancient friendship, 
have presented this country. with a symbolic statue, 
and Congress has authorized the President to desig- 
nate a suitable site for its erection. The President 
has accordingly selected Bedloe’s Island, in the har- 
bor of the great sea-port of the country, and as the 
statue symbolizes Liberty enlightening the world, it 
is designed as a pharos,or light-house, and it could be 
nowhere more suitably placed. 

But it can not be erected without a pedestal, and it 
is this for which the committee have been soliciting 
subscriptions. The response has been entirely inad- 
equate, and Congress has been asked to appropriate 
one hundred thousand dollars. If to this sum the 
public will add thirty-five thousand dollars, the neces- 
sary sum will have been collected. The statue is 
now, or very soon will be, ready to be shipped. Its 
_arrival is anticipated in May, and it would be exceed- 
ingly awkward if American citizens had made no pro- 
vision for the reception of the gift which is proffered 
to them by citizens of France. 

The statement of the situation should be the con- 
clusive argument for the appeal of the committee. It 
is very possible that we should not have offered 
Frenchmen a symbolic statue. But they order this 
matter differently in France, and it is not a time nor 
a subject for criticism. Moreover, it is not a New 
York matter exclusively, as the alliance which it 
commemorates was not with a colony, but with the 
united colonies. The proper provision for the statue 
is NOW, in @ very important sense, a question of inter- 
national comity, and it would be discreditable should 
we be found unequal to our part in it. 


GENERAL GRANT, 


No American can see without pain that General GRANT 
is threatened with the loss of his most precious memorials, 
including the swords and medals awarded him by Congress, 
his relics of the war, and even the cards engraved with the 
thanks of Congress. The satisfaction of the claims against 
him requires the sale of these things, and it is stated that 
an attempt will be made by General SHERMAN and other 
friends to save them for the General and his family. 

The misfortunes which have recently befallen him have 
produced general regret and sympathy, and his request that 
the bill for a pension should be withdrawn has not dimin- 
ished the public regard for him. His public services are 
not of a kind to be belittled or forgotten. His career is an 
essential part of our history, and of all American citizens 
now living his name is surest of the longest remembrance. 

However his fellow-citizens may have sometimes differed 
with him politically, they all agree heartily with him patri- 
otically, and they will all cordially wish that the enterprise 
of General SHERMAN may be successful, and that General 
GRANT may not be forced to part with possessions whose 
value to him is not computable in money. 


FOR THEATRE-GOERS. 


WITHIN the last two years four theatres have been burned 
to the ground in the city of New York. Fortunately all 
were destroyed when they were empty, but, as the Tribune 
sensibly remarks, the next fire may occur in a theatre which 
is full. According to the report of the destruction of the 
Theatre Comique, which was burned a day or two before 
Christmas in full daylight, the roof fell in within a quarter 
of an hour of the outbreak of the fire. If the fire had oc- 
curred during a performance, the catastrophe would have 
been terrible. 

There was no more popular theatre in the city, and no 
managers were and are held in kinder regard than Messrs. 
HARRIGAN & Hart. Yet it is evident that the theatre was 
but a tinder-box, and their sole consolation in their calam- 
ity must be satisfaction that the house was empty when 
the fire occurred. The ugly thought will, of course, intrude 
itself that other theatres are no safer. At the Star, during 
Mr. IRVING’s recent engagement, something in the wings 
took fire one evening, and at the Metropolitan Opera-house 
there was a similar mischauce. 

We do not wish to make theatre-goers uncomfortable, 
nor to diminish the receipts of any reputable theatre, but 
the facts should be plainly stated. After the destruction 
of the Brooklyn Theatre and the frightful loss of life there 
was a loud alarm sounded in the newspapers, and the the- 
atres were inspected, and the details of their safety set forth. 
Probably the Comique was found to be safe, as its proprie- 
tors would certainly have intended it to be. Aud yet— 

If people are forbidden to throw refuse into the streets, 


and if the law rigorously requires that whatever threatens 
the public health shall be removed, is it impossible to deal 
with a palpable danger to life? It is a question for thea- 
tre-goers, whose lives are threatened, to answer. 


AN ABSURD ABUSE, 


THE absurd custom of printing in the Congressional Record 
speeches that are not delivered has been vigorously at- 
tacked by Senator Vest, and its folly is well illustrated by 
the fact which has appeared that two such speeches were 
identically the sane. A thrifty gentleman who turned a 
penny by supplying statesmen with sound views upon pub- 
lic questions properly expressed, measuring, with apparent 
justice, the precise importance which the statesmen them- 
selves and the public would attach to their views, sold the 
same speech to two statesmen, and it was duly printed as 
proceeding from both. 

During the last four Congresses it is stated that six hun- 
dred speeches have been published in the Record which 
were never delivered. This is a wanton squandering of what 
those statesmen would call “the people’s money,” and it 
opens the door to all kinds of abuses. 
pare “a campaign document” in the form of a speech, and 
have it printed and circulated at a nominal price. 

It is an abuse which ought to be summarily reformed. 
It is undoubtedly true that some excellent and instructive 
speeches would be excluded from the Record by the aboli- 
tion of the custom, but the authors of such speeches would 
be the very men to agree that the abuse ought not to be 
tolerated. 


YEARS AND ROSES. 


On the late birthday of WHITTIER the junior class of the 
Girls’ High School in Boston sent him seventy-seven beau- 
tiful roses in honor of his seventy-seventh year. The poet 
sent this reply: 

“The sun of life is sinking low; 
Without, a winter's falling suow; 
Within, your summer roses fall. 
The heart of age your offering cheers ; 
You count in fiowers my many years, 
God bless you, one and ail!” 


IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE following correspondence has taken place between 
the National Civil Service Reform League aud President- 
elect (LEVELAND: 

Nationa Crvit Servior Rerorm 
Orriox No, 4 Ping New Yoru, December 20, 1884, 
The Hon. Grover Cleveland: 

Sin,— We have the honor to address you on behalf of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League—an association composed of 
citizens of all parties, whose sole purpose is indicated by its name, 
and which takes no part whatever in party controversy. 

‘The vast increase in the number of persons engaged jn the civil 
service, and the grave mischiefs and dangers arising frém the gen- 
eral proscripuou in the service which for half a century has fol- 
lowed a change of party control of the national administration, 
have produced so profound an impression upon the public mind 
that the first effective steps toward reform were taken, with the 
co-operation of both parties, in the passage of the reform act of 
January 16, 1883. 

The abuses which that act seeks to correct, however, are so 
strongly intrenched in the traditions and usages of both parties 
that there is naturally wide-spread anxiety lest the party change 
in the national Executive effected by the late election should show 
them to be insuperable. But, believing as we do that the reformed 
system can not be held to be securely established until it has safely 
passed the ordeal of such a party change, and recalling with satis- 
faction and confidence your public expressions favorabie to reform, 
and your official acts as the Chief Executive of the State of New 
York, we contidently commend this cause to your patriotic care in 
the exercise of the great power with which the American people 
have intrusted you. Respectfully yours, 

Grorct Wittiam Curtis, President. 

Wittiam Ports, Secretary. 

JouHN Jay, 
STOREY, 
J. HALL PLeasaNTs, 
W. W. Montgomery, 
Everett P. WILLIAM Cary SANGER, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Wittiam W. AIKIN, 
Executive Committee. 
MR, CLEVELAND'S REPLY. 
AuBany, December 2, 1884. 
Hon. George William Curtis, President, etc. : 

Dear Siz,—Your communication, dated December 20, addressed 
to me on behalf of the National Civil Service Reform League, has 
been received. 

That a practical reform in the civil service is demanded is abun- 
dantly established by the fact that a statute, referred to in your 
communic¢ation, to secure such a result, has been passed in Con- 
gress with the assent of both political parties, and by the further 
fact that a sentiment is generally prevaleut among patriotic 
people calling for the fair and honest enforcement of the law 
which has been thus enacted. I regard myself pledged to this, 
because my conception of true Democratic faith and public duty 
requires that this and all other statutes should be in good faith 
and without evasion enforced, and because in many utterances 
made prior to my election as President, approved by the party to 
which 1 belong, and which I have no disposition to disclaim, I 
have in effect promised the people that this should be done. 

1 am not unmindful of the tact, to which you refer, that many 
of our citizens fear that the recent party change in the national 
Executive may demonstrate that the abuses which have grown up 
in the civil service are ineradicable. 1 know that they are deeply 
rooted, and that the spoils system has been supposed to be inti- 
mately related to success in the maintenance of party organization, 
and | am not sure that all those who profess to be the friends of 
this reform will stand firmly among its advocates when they find 
it obstructing their way to patronage and place. But, fully ap- 
preciating the trust committed to my charge, no such consideration 
shall cause a relaxation on my part of an earnest effort to enforce 
this law. 

There is a class of government positions which are not within 
the letter of the civil service statute, but which are so disconnected 
with the policy of an administration that the removal therefrom of 
present incumbents, in my opinion, should not be made during the 
terms for which they were appointed solely on partisan grounds, 
and for the purpose of putting in their places those who are in 
political accord with the appointing power. But many now holding 
such positions have forfeited all just claim to retention because 


. Morritt Wray, Jon., 
CARL SCHURZ, 
Siras W. Burt, 
A. R. Macponouaa, 


A member may pre- |. 


duty to the people, and because, instead of being decent public 
servants, they have proved themselves offensive partisans and un- 
scrupulous manipulators of local party management. The lessons 
of the past should be unlearned, and such officials, as well as their 
successors, should be taught that efficiency, fitness, and devotion 
to. public duty are the conditions of their continuance in public 
place, and that the quiet and unobtrusive exercise of ndividual 
political rights is the reasonable measure of their party service. — 
If I were addressing none but party friends I should deem it 
entirely proper to remind them that though the coming adminis- 
tration is to be Democratic, a due regard for the people’s interest 
does not permit faithful party work to be always rewarded by-ap- 
pointment to office, and to say to them that while Democrats may 
expect all proper consideration, selections for office not embraced 
within the civil service rules will be based upon sufficient inquiry 
as to fitness, instituted by those charged with that duty, rather 
than upon persistent importunity or self-solicited recommendations 
on behalf of candidates for appointment. 


Yours, very truly, GROVER CLEVELAND. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Frank D. Mittet’s water-color painting “No Unwelcome 
Guest” is described by the London News as “an admirably painted 
interior, showing all the draughtsman’s skill, acquired by practice 
in black and white, combined with a greater feeling for color than 
has yet been visible in his productions. His management of light, 
skillful painting of various white surfaces and bright atmospheres, 
reminds us strongly of De HooGn’s marvellous interiors, and pre- 
sents a strong contrast to that sooty blackness of a section of the 
Belgian school which appears to exercise an unfortunate attraction 
upon some of our rising artists.” 

—The death of General Hanceck’s son, Russet Hancock, leaves 
that distinguished soldier childless, his only daughter having died 
eleven years ago, of typhoid fever, at the age of eighteen. Mr. 
Hancock, his wife, and children were returning to their plantation 
in Mississippi, after a visit to the General, when he was stricken 
down by pneumonia near Clarksville, in that State. The widow 
is a daughter of Mr. NichoLtas Gwynn, of this city. General Han- 
COCK is, we believe, the only unsuccessful. Presidential candidate 
who came out of a heated political campaign without loss of public 
respect and affection. 

—The Authors’ Club gave a reception on New-Year’s Eve to the 
Tile Club and Mr. Epmunp Gosse in its new rooms, No. 19 West 
Twenty-fourth Street. A number of other distinguished guests 
were present also, and the occasion was one of social interest. 

—A wide circle of friends has heen saddened by the news of 
the death of that eminent clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Noan Hunt 
ScHENCK, rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn. Dr. Scnenck was 
as successful on the platform as in the pulpit, and his social posi- 
tion in this country somewhat resembled that of the leading deans 
of the Established Church of England. He died early in the 
morning of Sunday, the 4th inst., at the age of 59. His illness 
was general physical prostration. 

—Newport is as fashionable a resort in winter as in summer, 
and a more brilliant ball was never given im the Casino than that 
organized on New-Year’s Eve by Mrs. J. N. A. Griswoxp, Mrs. T. 
R. Hunter, Mrs. E. C. Cusaman, Mrs. D. A. Pett, Mrs. Water L. 
Kang, Mrs. M. Oxtricus, Mrs. Stuyvesant Leroy, Mrs. 
Henry TURNBULL, and other leading cottagers. 

—The celebrated pianist Franz Liszt, who has long been unable 
to use his eyes in reading and writing, has partly recovered the 
health of those useful organs. 


each of whom held her coffin with one hand, and a lily with the 
other. They were dressed in white-satin, with wreaths of white 
flowers on their heads, and white flowing veils. The funeral serv- 
ice was conducted by her two brothers, who are Catholic priests. 
—The Queen of England will not lose her daughter Beatrice 


by marriage. After the nuptials the Princess will continue to live 
with her mother. The young man’s name is Prince Henry of Bat- 
tenbe 


rg. 
—Miss E. T. Moraan, formerly of New York, who has been 
teaching successfully in various cities of the South, has, according 
to the Nashville American, built up a school in the healthful re- 
gions of the Cumberland table-lands in Tennessee, practical educa- 
tion in its largest and widest sense being the chief object in view. 
She had become convinced that the public-school system of the 
North would be inefficient in the sparsely settled sections of the 
State. Influential citizens propose to ask the Legislature to make 
some substantial recognition of her school. 

—Mr. LaBoucHEre received from a charitable person eight thou- 
sand new sixpences for distribution on Christmas among the chil- 
dren of the hospitals and work-houses. He faithfully executed the 


the money was .as effective as eight thousand gold sovereigns 
would have been. 

—Lou1s PHivieps, according to the Croker papers, once dined 
with RoBESPIERRE, and reported that the latter spoke only one sen- 
tence during the meal, namely, “I shall never get married.” As 
an orator, RoBESPIERRE was ‘‘ confused and tedious.” 

—M. Lupovic Ha.évy, whose portrait is given on page 28, one 
of the newly elected French Academicians, is well known in Eu- 
vope and this country as a talented and successful writer of plays, 
several of which have been adapted to the American stage. He 
was born in 1834. Outside of his literary labors M. Hatévy has 
occupied various positions in the government service, and in 1864 
was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

—M. Jutes CLareEtiz is writing a novel called L’ Américaine, 
and in order to make it thoroughly representative of the American 
woman, his ideal of the heroine is founded upon the life and sur- 
roundings of Miss Litt1an Russk xt. 

—Mr. Branper Martruews’s admirable edition of Surripan’s 
eomedies has found a discriminating admirer in the Saturday Re- 
view, although Mr. MarrHews has never been other than an Ameri- 
ean citizen. 

—The dressmaking establishment of M. Worrn in Paris has 
added to its attractions a salon des Amazones, that is to’ say, a 


helps ladies to mount, with the object of fitting and adjusting their 

riding-habits. The walls are hung with green velvet, and the or- 

ee consists largely of saddles, whips, stirrups, spurs, and 
ridles. 

—Saturday Review: “It is bad enough very often to have the 
genuine letters of a great man published, but at least it is desira- 
ble to guard against spurious imitations of professional forgers. 
Only the other day an illustration was given in the life of Mr. 
Wuirtier of the kind of legend which may pass current among 
the stupid part of the public. A circumstantial story of how 
THackeray fuddled himself at his club in company with Warrier 
(whom, as it happens, he had never seen, and who has never been 
in England) has, it seems, been going the rounds of the American 
press. When-J/ane Hyre was a new book one of our most emi- 
nent reviews did not scruple to give currency to the impossible 
story that its author was a discarded governess of THackERray, 


who had stood for Becky Sharp, and revenged herself by a por- 
trait of Tuackeray as Rochester.” 


they have used their places for party purposes in disregard of their. 


—In accordance with her dying wish, Miss Anna M. Tewes, of . 
Baltimore, was carried to her grave by eight young lady friends, ; ° 


trust. So far as the happiness conferred by the gift is eoncerned,_ 


room where a dummy horse is kept, which a blonde attendant , 
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ADRIAN VIDAL.* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avtuorn or “Martriwony,” “Mpiie. pe Mersac,” “ 
Hatt,” Etc. 


CHAPTER IIL 


AFTER DINNER. 


As it turned out, there was no need for the ceremony which 
Vidal had made up his mind to solicit. When the table d’hdéte 
was at an end, the greater part of the assemblage, including those 
five members of it with whom we have to do, trooped out to the 
colunnade in front of the hotel to listen to the band; and so Vidal 
presently found himself seated beside Miss Irvine, who at once ad- 
dressed him. What she said is hardly worth recording. The 
range of subjects upon which it is possible to open conversation 
with a total stranger does not afford much scope for originality, nor 
was Miss Irvine ambitious of achieving small effects. But Vidal 
was as much delighted with her natural ease of manner as with 
the soft contralto tones of her voicé. For the present, he was quite 
content to exchange commonplaces with her, to establish the fact 
that she and he sympathized upon a variety of unimportant points, 
and to leave the question of a possible closer relation between them 
to the dim future. Nevertheless, his interest in his companion 


“HE WENT DOWN-STAIRS, AND SAUNTERED ACROSS THE ROAD TO THE HORSE-CHESTNUT ALLEY,” 


had so far deepened at the expiration of a quarter of an hour that 
it was with some considerable inward anxiety that he asked her 
whether she would be likely to remain a few days at Lucerne. 

Mrs. Irvine, who had arrived at a hiatus in her colloquy with 
Heriot, answered the question. ‘“ Well, now, we must really talk 
this over,” she said, bending forward, with her elbows on her 
knees. “ We ought to do the place properly, now that we are here. 
Let me see—there’s the Lion, and the bridge with the Dance of 
Death, and the organ at the Cathedral: a few hours would ex- 
haust the town, I should say. But then, the Rigi railway—and 
perhaps Pilatus—and oughtn’t we to go round the lake in a 
steamer? What do you think, Clare? Is it worth while to stay 
a day or two ?” 

“T don’t think I care very much one way or the other,” answered 
Miss Irvine, rather disappointingly, after a brief consideration of 
the matter. 

- “Tt would be a positive sin to leave the place without having 
been round the lake,” struck in Vidal, eagerly. ‘“ You ought to 
devote three days, at the very least, to Lucerne. Could we not make 
up a party and see what there is to be seen? For my part, I should 
never forgive myself if I went away without having studied the 
Rigi railway. Now don’t you agree with me, Heriot ?” 

“T am afraid,” said Heriot, “that I am rather inclined to agree 
with Miss Irvine: I don’t care much one way or the other. Still, 
I am quite ready to do what everybody else wishes.” 

Neither his words nor his tone were quite as amiable as usual, 
and Vidal wondered why. If Heriot had not been Heriot, it would 
ulmost have looked as though the green-eyed monster were at 
work. But for more reasons than one that surmise was inadmisst- 
ble, and presently it seemed to strike the last speaker that he had 
been wanting . cordiality, for he added, briskly, “ Of course I 


* Begun in Hanren’s No, 1464, 


‘should enjoy having a day or two with you, Adrian: and though I 


have seen the Lake of Lucerne before, other people haven’t. I 
suppose there is no need for you to hurry home, is there, Mrs. 
Irvine ?” 

“ Well, no doubt they would be able to get on without me for a 
few days longer,” replied that lady, making the admission a trifle 
unwillingly. “There are heaps of things that J must see about as 
soon as 1 get back; but, after all, two days is only forty-eight 
hours—or indeed one may say only about sixteen, making deduc- 
tions for sleeping and eating. Suppose we putiit to the vote. Mr. 
Vidal is in favor of our remaining ; Clare and Mr. Heriot are indif- 
ferent ; so that unless I vote with the ayes we shall get no decision. 
Very well, then we will consider the motion carried.” 

It did not appear to have occurred to anybody to inquire the 
opinion of Mr. Irvine, who had drifted away aimlessly into the 
darkness some time before, and had not re-appeared. In a few 
minutes the ladies withdrew, and no sooner were they out of ear- 
shot than Vidal broke forth into impetuous praise of Miss Irvine’s 

uty. 

“My dear Heriot, why didn’t you mention her when you were 
talking about them before dinner? She is far and away the most 
exquisite creature I ever beheld !” 

“Yes, she is a beautiful girl,” said Heriot, rather dryly. 

“And as good as she is beautiful, I am sure.” 

“Oh, well, that would be saying a great deal, wouldn't it? To 
the best of my belief, she is neither better nor worse than the 
generality of young ladies who have not been very long out of the 


school-room. No; that is not quite true: she is better than the 
generality in some respects ; for there is a freshness and innocency 
about her which—” 

“Well?” asked Vidal; for Heriot had come to a full stop. 

“Which, in the nature of things, can’t last much longer— 
more’s the pity. If 1 were you, Adrian, I wouldn’t flirt with her. 
She doesn’t understand the game yet, and why should you be tlie 
one to teach it to her?” 

Now Vidal had a theory, founded upon experience, that the 
game of flirtation is one in which no woman, however young, 
stands in need of an instructor. He did not, however, even in- 
wardly, seek to apply it in the present instance, but contented 
himself with an energetic disclaimer of the intention attributed to 
him. 

“Surely,” he exclaimed, ‘I may be permitted to admire respect- 
fully what no man with eyes in his head could help admiring! 
And really I don’t know why you should take*it for granted that 
Miss Irvine would condescend to flirt with me, if I wished ler to 
do so. But I don’t wish anything of the kind.” 

Heriot smiled. He was quite conscious of the absurdity of his 
appeal, but he had not found himself able to resist making it. 
“How long are you going to be in Switzerland?” he asked, with 
an abrupt change of subject. 

“ Well, I thought about a month; but I may stay longer, if I 
find solitude conducive to work. You see, Heriot, I don’t quite 
know yet whether it is in me to write a good novel, and I want 
to make sure and ‘to give myself every chance. I didn’t do my 
utmost with that;last book; I doubt whether I should do my ut- 
most with this one if I were in London, liable to constant interrup- 
tions. It is true that the brain is apt to.grow sluggish when one 
has no company to keep one alive; but whether that disadvantage 
isn’t partly compensated for by—” 

‘I beg your pardon,” broke in a deprecating voice; “but can 


you tell me whether this is the principal inn of the place? I have 
lost my way, and can not at this moment recall the name of my 
hotel. The Soldierhof—or Shoulderhof—or—”" 

“Try Schweizerhof,” suggested Heriot. “ Your instinct has led 
you to the right place, Mr. Irvine; and I shall be delighted to show 
you the way up to your room.” | 

Perhaps he was not altogether sorry to escape the end of a 
dissertation to which not even the most devoted of friends could 
be expected to listen without some degree of boredom. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISS IRVINE, 


Wuewn Vidal woke on the following morning the sunshine was 
streaming into his room. Lucerne had been up and about for 
hours. The church bells were ringing; the steamers were blow- 
ing their hoarse whistles; from the quay without came guttural 
shouts, and from the gorridors within the tramp of departing 
travellers and the banging of heavy trunks. But Vidal no longer 
unathematized this unending turmoil.” On the contrary, so com- 
pletely was this young man’s judgment at-the mercy of a mood that 
he actually found something cheerful and exhilarating in the signs 
of surrounding life and movement that wére thus borne to him ; and 
so far from stigmatizing his fellow-tourists as “ vile,” would, upon 
the slightest provocation, have been quite willing to shake hands 
with them all round. 


He got up and threw open his window. The deep blue lake 
was like a mirror in some places, and flecked with passing breezes 
im others; nearer to the shore.every wavelet was a flashing dia- 
mond ; the sky overhead was unclouded; but up the sides of the 
distant mountains light mists were curling and vanishing. Evi- 
dently there was going to be glorious weather, and Vidal, being 
in such good humor, determined that, as a reward for liaving work- 
ed so hard of late, he should have two whiele days of idleness and 
enjoyment—or, upon Mrs. Irvine’s calculation, sixteen hours, mak- 
ing deductions for food and sleep.' Perhaps, even, it would not be 
necessary to subtract so long a time, since meals are not gener- 
ally eaten in solitude, and many people like to sit up late when 
the nights are fine and the- moon at the full. 

All this only shows with what alarming rapidity a susceptible 
man will jump to conclusions; for assuredly it was neither by 
himself, nor with Heriot, nor even with Mrs. Irvine, that our young 
friend looked forward to contemplating the moon. 
after a leisurely, dawdling fashion, pausing every now and again 
to lean out of the window and look down upon the clipped horse- 
chestnut alley beneath, and upon the passers-by. And so it befell 
that, during one of these pauses, he became aware of a lady seated 
upon the low wall beside the lake. 
white serge, and was sitting sideways, in such a manner as. to 
display one of the neatest boots that ever gladdened the eyes of 
an appreciative spectator. Unfortunately, she carried a large 
sunshade, which concealed the upper part of her person; but, al- 
though Vidal had never seen the dress before in his life, and could 
not have sworn to the boot, he felt no doubt at all as to the iden- 
tity of the wearer. He remained watching her patiently until a 
change of posture caused her to raise her sunshade for a moment, 
and revealed the head of Miss Irvine, surmounted by one of those 
straw sailor hats which are becoming even to plain women, and 
when worn by pretty ones are simply irresistible. 


IIe dressed “ 


This: lady wore a dress of: 
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glimpse, there was clearly only one 
thing to be dyne. Vidal performed the remain- 
der of hia toi), with the utmost dispatch, and was 
upon the poig of running down-stairs and cross- 
ing the , when he was arrested by a most 
unpleasing sjjpctacle. Taking a last glance out 
of the windo'-, he perceived that Miss Irvine had 
altered her jpsition. She now had her back 
turned towa! him, and was leaning over the 
wall, while b side her, in a similar attitude, was 
a tall individ jal, whose get-up, as far as could be 
discerned, wg} that of a modern young English- 
man of 

“So mucip for child-like innocence and igno- 
rance of the wicked ways of men!” was Vidal's 
hasty and upjust comment upon what he saw. 
“I might haye known that young ladies don’t 
get up at eight o'clock in the morning for no- 
thing.” 

So he ‘threw himself down in the arm-chair, 
and decided that he wouldn't take’a holiday, after 
all. What! make one of a party to circumnavi- 
gate that weary lake and talk to a tedious old 
woman, while the daughter was amusing herself 
with her long-legged admirer? Hardly! No; 
he would go for a long walk into the country all 
by himself, and cease to trouble his head about 
people whom he was most unlikely ever to meet 
again. But it was not in Vidal’s nature to sit 
and sulk in a corner long, and after a time he 

to see that he was behaving very foolishly. 
Was it to be supposéd that Miss Irvine could 
have reached her present age (she looked about 
twenty) without having had a single admirer? 
Ani because she allowed her admirers to speak 
to ber, did it follow that she reciprocated their 
admiration or made appointments with them ? 
Again, why should not the gentleman with t..° 
long tegs be her brother or her cousin? Finally, 
what the deuc > did it matter to him—Vidal—who 
or what the f iow might be? 

Having res¢hed the conclusion that it didn’t 
matter in the fast, he, went down-stairs and saun- 
tered across fJ'e road to the horse-chestnut alley, 
beneath whic'f Miss Irvine and the unknown were 
etiil standing) ©f course it would never do to 
hei conversation; but Vidal thought 
he would jugf walk slowly past, and she could 
see him or ngj, as she pleased. 

He duly ex jcuted this manceuvre, with the re- 
sult that Mis, Irvine not only saw him, but was 
evidently pleadjed into the bargain. She smiled, 
nodded, and gen the young man made as though 
he would have passed on, stopped him with a 
gesture. ti 

“ Ate tou taking an early constitutional she 
asked. It stick Vidal that she was rather anx- 
ious fer the company of a third person. 

Her interlocutor, it appeared, did not share this 
anxiety. “ Well, good-by, Miss Irvine,” he said. 
“IT hope we may meet in England before long; 
and if not—well, perhaps vou will let me bear 
from you.” 

He was a broad-shouldered, fresh-complexion- 
ed man of five or six and thirty, with a loud but 


' not disagreeable voice. Miss Irvine shook hands 


with chim, but made no audible reply, and he 
strode over to the hotel without bestowing a 
giance u the new-comer, who, on the other 
hand, had carefallv taken stock of him. 

“Js it net a perfect morning ’” Miss Irvine be- 
gan. “Have rou breakfasted yet ?—and are You 
going to do anything particular today? My mo- 
ther has gone off to inspect the bridges; but she 
told me that if I saw you or Mr. Heriot, I was to 
let you know that we think of starting at twelve 
v clock to make the tour of the lake. She hoped 
you might be inclined to come with us.” 

was a certain hurry and nervous in 
the girl's manner which Vidal did not fail to no 
tice; but he had been too much pleased at hear- 
ing of the Stranger’s imminent departure for Eng- 


~ land to care whether he was or was not a suitor 


fur Miss Irvine’s hand. 
. *“T should enjoy it of all things,” he answer- 
ed, heartily ; “and I am sure Heriot will like to 
come,” he added, with a disingenuousness of 
which he ouglt to have been ashamed. “The 
face of vour friend who was here just now seems 
to be familiar to me—and vet I am not sure. 
His name isn't—isn't Parker, is it ¥” 

“No,” answered Miss Irvine, calmly; “his 


‘name isn’t Parker.” She had raised her eves, 


with just the faintest shade of surprise in them, 
to those of her questioner. She did not exhibit 
any of the embarrassment which he had half 
expected, and he felt that it was he who was look- 
ing rather foolish. 

“Oh!” he murmured, confusedly; “I—I 
thought perbaps it was.” 

“He isa Mr. Wilbraham, whom we met last 
winter,” Miss Irvine said. “ Do you know him?” 

“No; I must have been mistaken. One per- 
son is so like another.” 

“So papa always savs; and perhaps, now that 
you mention it, Mr. Wilbrahain’s & rather a com- 
mon type of face. Would you care to walk as 
far as the bridge with me’ Ithink I had better 
go and find my mother.” 

Vidal made use of ne conventional figure of 
speech when he replied that he should be delight- 
ed. Nothing, indeed, could have been more de- 
lightful to him than Miss Irvine's society; and 
the matter-of-course way in which she offered it 
convinced him that his first impression of her 
had been correct, and that her beauty was 
equalled only by her simplicity. 

“Iam so glad that we are going to stay a day 
or two here,” she said, after they had proceeded 
a few yards on their way. “1 suppose we should 
have been starting now, if we had made up our 
minds to go straight home. How horrid it would 
have been !” 

“You said last night that vou didn’t care 
whether you staid or not,” remarked Vidal. 

She laughed. “Well, I couldn't tell that it 
was going to be sucha fine day. Besides, all sorts 
of things may happen to prevent one from en- 
joying an excursion. Tiresome may turn 


up, for instance; and there is no possibility of 
escape from them on board a steamer.” 

This was most satisfactory. ‘“Tiresome peo- 
ple” obviously meant Mr. Wilbraham ; and since 
it seemed to be implied that he bad turned up 
unexpectedly, there was no occasion to harbor 
any further feeling of malice against the poor 
man. Vidal's spirits, which bad hitherto been a 
trifle depressed, now fully recovered their tone ; 
and if his companion did not find him clever and 
amusing, she must have been singularly insensible 
to qualities which had made this fortunate fellow 
a general favorite, from his boyhood up. 

So these two passed on through sunlight and 
shade till they reached the old covered bridge, 
where Mrs. Irvine, with “ Murray” in her hands 
and her chin in the air, was laboriously examin- 
ing the quaint triangular paintings overhead, and 
endeavoring to decipher the crabbed German 
characters of the legend which each sogne bore, 
inscribed beneath it. 

“Oh, here you are at last, Clare!” she ex- 
claimed. “ And vou have brought Mr. Vidal with 
you, which is such a comfort, because I am sure 
he understands German better than I do. \Now, 
Mr. Vidal, will you explain this to me’ It is 
most interesting, and Murray gives one no sort 
of help. ‘Scenes relating to the history of the 
town,’ he says, or something of that kind. Just 
enough to excite one’s curiosity without gratify- 
ing it, you know.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Irvine,” answered Vidal, with great 
presence of mind, “the fact is that some of the 
subjects are not guite—that is, it is better not to 
inquire into them too closely.” 

“Good gracious me, you don’t say so!” ex- 
claimed the good lady. “I should never have 
supposed that from the look ofthem. Clare, we 
had better seek out your father and keep him 
until the boat starts, or he will be sure to wap- 
der off somewhere and lose himself. Never mind 
the pictures: they have no artistic merit—not a 
bit worth looking at.” 

With that she bustled away, carrying off her 
daughter, who, indeed, had not been looking at 
the pictures, but at the rushing blue-green wa- 
ters of the Reuss beneath ; and so Vidal got home 
to breakfast. 

The prospect of spending six or seven consecu- 
tive hours on board a lake steamer in company 
which demands a more or less incessant flow of 
conversation is one from which the generality of 
mankind may well shrink appalled. Silence is 
the prerogative of intimacy ; to acquaintances of 
recent date you are bound to go on talking; and 
unless you are blessed with an exceptionally fer- 
tile brain, the result is but too certain. Econo- 
mize your stock of subjects as you may, it must 
needs run dry at last; you search in vain for 
fresh ones; then a numbing sense of lassitude 
steals over you, and finally comes the inevitable 
moment when Nature asserts herself, and you 
yawn undisguisedly in the face of your neighbor, 
whose jaws fly open in ready sympathy. But 
there are certain persons who are strangers to 
such dismal experiences, and Adrian Vidal was 
one of them. Solitude often bored him; society 
scarcely ever. He took a real interest not only 
in humanity at large, but in almost every indi- 
vidual whom he encountered; whence, no doubt, 
arose his great popularity. Like Abou ben Ad- 
hem, he might have cried, “ Write me as one who 
loves his fellow-men,” and the just system of re- 
ciprocity which prevails in all human affairs 
caused him to be beloved by them in return. 

Therefore neither he nor the lady to whom he 
devoted himself through the greater part of that 
spring day found the time long or wished for a 
change of partners. Miss Irvine, it is true, was 
not very difficult to get on with, for she was pre- 
disposed in favor of the young author, to whom, 
shortly after the boat had left the quay, she be- 
gan to speak of those literary ambitions which 
he might reasonably be supposed to cherish. 
She iad pot her mother’s unflattering vagueness 
of impression as to Vidal's past achievements ; 
she was well aware that he had as vet produced 
no book, charming or otherwise ; but Heriot had 
shown her some of his articles, and these she 
had read with the reverence and admiration for 
printed matter which belong to youth. 

“Do you know,” she said, “ vou are the first 
author I have ever met? I think, if I were a 
man, I would rather be an author than anything 
else.” 

“ But it is not necessary to be a man in order 
to be an author,” remarked Vidal, “and I am 
afraid, if the truth were known, most men are 
only authors—at least, novelists—because they 
can’t be anything else.” 

“1 don't think you can mean that,” said Miss 
Irvine—and in fact it is probable that he did not. 
“ You surely would not place Dickens or Thack- 
eray below a successful doctor or lawyer ?” 

“No; but perhaps the rank and file of our call- 
ing are rather below the rank and file of others. 
At all events, that is the common opinion. We 
are a discredited class, because the immense ap- 
petite for fiction causes hundreds of novels to 
pay their way which have no business to pay 
their way. Novel-writing is like every other art: 
it looks so easy, and it is so difficult! Only in oth- 
er arts the failure is more apparent and more de- 
cisive; so that those who have mistaken their 
vocation find it out sooner.” 

“| suppose the great thing is to be very much 
in earnest over it,” said the girl, thoughtfully. 

“ Exactly; that is the one indispensable condi- 
tion. Art won't accept a divided allegiance. You 
must give yourself up to her wholly and entirely, 
or she will never allow you a chance of conquer- 
ing her.” 

“Do you think art the only thing worth living 
for, then *” 

Mr. Vidal was not prepared to go quite so far 
as that. He explained that he had been speak- 
ing only of a temporary self-surrender, and that he 
was weil aware that life contained possibilities of 
happiness such as art could never bestow. But 


it would be hardly fair upon him to record any 
more of the sentiments to which he gave utter- 
ance upon this occasion. When a man is falling 
more and more deeply in love every minute, he 
must needs say things which would sound su- 
premely ridiculous to an eavesdropper; and if 
Vidal was a little high-flown in his talk, it must 
be admitted that he met with a good deal of en- 
couragement. Miss Irvine evidently did not find 
him ridiculous. Shei his occasional lapses 
into sentimentality, but seemed willing to admit 
him to terms of confidential intimacy. She ques- 
tioned him upon the subject of his family, and 
told him about her own home in Cornwall, and 
her six brothers, and the difficulty that there had 
been in providing that stalwart half-dozen with 
education. and a start in life. “For we are not 
particularly well off,” she added, simply. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Irvine barangued the patient 
Heriot; and Mr. Irvine dozed in the shade; and 
the steamer pursued its zigzag course, crossing 
and recrossing the lake, passing beneath wooded 
cliffs, and stopping at villages where cattle were 
taken on board or disembarked, and where the 
huge hotels and ions were as yet untenanted, 
until at last Fliielen was reached, and Vidal and 
Miss Irvine exclaimed, “ Already!” in one breath. 

Fliielen does not offer many attractions to the 
casual visitor ; but Vidal long preserved, and per- 
haps still preserves, a grateful memory of the 
place. For the hour which had to be spent there 
before the steamer started on its return voyage 
proved one of the pleasantest that had fallen to 
his lot in a life composed largely of pleasant 
hours. Mr. Irvine expressed his intention of 
drinking a cup of tea quietly at the inn; and his 
wife, after consulting Murray,’ found that she 
could keep him company without neglecting her 
duty. “If you want to walk about, Clare,” she 
said, “I dare say Mr. Heriot or Mr. Vidal will be 
kind enough to look after you.” 

To this appeal Heriot did not see fit to make 
any response; and thus the conversation which 
had begun on board the steamer was continued 
with even less danger of interruption. By this 
time Vidal’s subjugation was an accomplished 
fact, and he knew it and gloried in it. In Miss 
Irvine he saw vot merely a girl of singular beau- 
ty and charm of manner, but far more than that 
—nothing less, indeed, than the Ideal Woman. 
He recognized in her the embodiment of all the 
virtues which are supposed to be especially femi- 
nine—purity of mind, charity, sympathy with the 
afflicted, devotion to her family. It must be con- 
fessed that she obtained this recognition upon 
tolerably easy terms, and that Vidal was satisfied 
to draw inferences where people of more mature 
years might have demanded tangible proofs ; but 
perhaps in this he did not differ greatly from 
other lovers ; nor was it very wonderful that such 
simple things as a few kind words spoken to a 
cripple, and some coppers bestowed upon a beg- 
gar at the church door should have served him as 
a foot upon which to mould a Hercules. More- 
over, as it happened, he was not very far wrong 
in his inductions, and if he could have made 
inquiries down in Cornwall he would have heard 
from many mouths a description of Clare Irvine 
enthusiastic enough to have fulfilled even his high 
expectations. That there might be nothing want- 
ing in her, she had a touch of melancholy in her 
manner at times, and a dreamy look in her eyes, 
which seemed to suggest unsatisfied yearnings. 
It would not have been consonant with Vidal's 
conception of her that she should have been al- 
together happy, although he had not yet quite 
reached the length of picturing himself as the 
one thing lacking to give her life completeness. 

After they had wandered through the streets of 
the little town into the country beyond, and when 
the bell of the steamer had warned them that it 
was time to retrace their steps, she asked Vidal 
to gather a handful of wild crocuses for her; 
whereupon he begged for one of the flowers for 
himself. “I should like to have some memento 
of to-day,” he said. 

The girl glanced at him for a moment with a 
grave and rather startled look, and then laughed, 
as if not wishing to make too much of a trifle. 
“ Yes, it has been a very pleasant day,” she an- 
swered, but did not give him the flower. 

He was rather sorry that he had committed 
the indiscretion of asking for it when he per- 
ceived the effect produced by his request; for 
after that she became perceptibly less communi- 
cative, and contrived so to arrange matters that 
he had to listen to Mrs. Irvine's descriptions of 
Roman society the whole way back to Lucerne. 
Disappointing as this was, Vidal submitted to his 
fate with resignation and good-humor; and per- 
haps it was just as well for him that he did so. 
Talking him over later in the evening with Heri- 
ot, Mrs. Irvine pronounced him to be one of the 
most delightful and intelligent young men she 
had ever met, adding that she had a very great 
mind to prolong their sojourn at Lucerne by an- 
other day, as he had entreated her to do. 

Heriot looked a little doubtful, and said, “ Well, 
if vou think it would be wise.” But as Mrs. 
Irvine did not understand him, and as he hardly 
liked to be more explicit, the extra day was grant- 
ed, and an excursion to the Lake of Zug added 
several more hours of sunshine and bliss to the 
credit side of Vidal’s account with time. 

But on the third day, unhappily, the sunshine 
vanished. The mountains were shrouded in wool- 
ly clouds, across the gray lake showers came 
sweeping at intervals, and only one of the party 
had the hardihood to assert that it would be worth 
while to go up the Rigi in such weather. 

“You see,” Vidal said, “it isn’t for the sake 
of the mountain, which is a cockneyfied sort of 
place at the best of times; and the view—well, 
of course, there are people who admire a pano- 
ramic view, but I really don't think we need re- 
gret the loss of that very much. What I am 
sure that vou would regret most deeply, Mrs. Ir- 
vine, would he to have missed seeing the railway. 
Gradients of one in four—just think of that!” 


where he can be kept more quiet and more easily 


“Can't we sit still and revel in the thought of 
a gradient of one in four without getting wet 
through ?” suggested Heriot. | 

“ My dear fellow, it’s one of those things that 
must be seen to be realized. Besides, the rail- 
way carriages are covered.” 

Mrs. Irvine showed signs of wavering. “The 
worst of it is that one is sure to meet such heaps 
of friends who have done it, and who will pre- 
tend that it was the most exciting experience of 
their lives,” she murmured. 

“* Exactly so,” said Vidal; “and, after all, the 
only alternative is to stay in-doors all day. For 
my part, I shouldn’t be at all surprised if it were 
to clear up in the afternoon.” 

His representations were strengthened by a 
timely break in the clouds, and also—somewhat 
unexpectedly — by Mr. Irvine, whose soul was 
thirsting after an illuminated missal which he 
had unearthed in a curiosity shop, and who wished 
to be removed from temptation. The conse- 
quence was that, although the weather became 
worse instead of improving, the strongest will 
carried the day, and five travellers in mackin- 
toshes and water-proofs disembarked at Weggis 
that afternoon. All that Heriot had been able 
to obtain, by way of compromise, was that, since 
there could be nothing whatever to be gained by 
ascending to the top of the mountain, they should 
content themselves with going as far as Kaltbad, 
and returning by the next train. Thus, he said, 
they might hope to accomplish their purpose with 
a minimum of misery. ; 

As for Vidal, he saw no question of misery in 
the matter. It is true that he did not derive any 
particular satisfaction from standing under the 
dripping awning of the steamer, nor even from 
the curious sensation of being dragged in a rail- 
way carriage up an incline steeper than the steep- 
est of high roads; but what he thought was that, 
when once they had reached their destination, 
Miss Irvine might perhaps be disposed to take a 
short walk, upon the chance of catching a glimpse 
of view through the clouds, and he insisted a 
great deal upon the probability that at a certain 
height the rain would be replaced by mist. 

Both of these expectations were justified by 
the event. At Kaltbad, where there is a gigantic 
hotel, empty in the month of May, but crowded 
later in the season, nothing worse was encoun- 
tered than a nipping cold air and a dense white 
fog ; and when the three elders had grouped them- 
selves round the stove, expressing their unalter- 
able determination not to move thence until the 
train should come to take them down, it required 
but a very little exercise of diplomacy te carry 
out the remainder of the programme. 

[TO BE OONTINURD.] 


“MR. CROWLEY.” 


Be.ievers in the Darwinian theory have de- 
rived great comfort from watching the child-like 
actions of Remus, the young chimpanzee, one of 
the latest and most valuable additions to the 
Central Park Museum of Natural History. What- 
ever may be his relations to the human race, he 
certainly stands many degrees above his cousins 
of the monkey tribe in points of intelligence and 
gentle manners. There is an air of simple dig- 
nity about all that he does which reminds one 
forcibly of a well-bred child, or, to state it more 
definitely, his tricks do not seem the result of 
blind obedience to the teaching he has received, 
but rather to be the natural expression of a rea- 
soning mind. 

How much of this is due to early training and 
how much to inborn intelligence it would per- 
haps be hard to determine. Anatomically, the 
chimpanzee is said to be the highest species of 
the apes, because its skeleton more closely resem- 
bles that of a man than any other of the monkey 
family. The adult measures about five feet in 
height. Its body is covered with long blackish 
hair, which is thick upon the back, but scant 
upon the fore part of the body; at the sides of 
the head the hair is rather long, and hangs down 
in the form of whiskers; the eyes are rather 
small, but very tender and expressive; the lips 
are thick, and admit of great protrusion; the 
hands and feet are nearly naked, and the hairs 
of the fore-arm are directed toward the elbow. 

Remus is a native of the west coast of Africa, 
and was brought to the Rev. Mr. Suyrue, the 
United States Minister to Liberia, when about six 
weeks old. Even at that early age his strangely 
babyish ways attracted attention, and instead of 
being relegated to a cage in the kitchen, the usual 
fate of pet monkeys, he was given in charge of 
the nurse, and was brought up in the nursery, 
eating, sleeping, and playing with Mr. Suyrue’s 
children until he came to be regarded as a sort 
of unfortunate younger brother rather than an 
animal. Mr. Smyrue gave him the name of Remus, 
and he had no more difficulty in learning it than 
the children had in knowing theirs. Even now, 
after he has learned to answer to the name of 
Crowley, which was fastened upon him through 
a misunderstanding on the part of Mr. Cook, his 
attendant, he will turn quickly and look at you, 
with his soft eyes full of mute inquiry, if his old 
name is meutioned. 

When Mr. Suyrue returned from Liberia he 
brought Remus with him, and here again the little 
fellow’s good fortune followed him. Mr. Swyrne 
paid for a first cabin passage for him, and he waS 
given all the rights and privileges of a human 
child, and it must be said to his credit that few 
children could have behaved better. Arrived 
here, Mr. SmyrHe presented him to the museum 
at Central Park—a valuable gift, for the little 
fellow is valued at between two and three thou- 
sand dollars. He is now the object of especial 
solicitude on the part of Mr. Conkiine, the super- 
intendent, and Mr. Cook, his keeper, and it has 
lately been found necessary to transfer him from 
the monkey-house to the superintendent’s office, 
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protected’ from the cold. Here he lives like a 
young prince, his every wish anticipated, and ev- 
ery possible provision being made for his com- 
fort and amusement. ; 

He evidently appreciates all this attention, for 
he is one of the most affectionate little fellows 
that ever lived, and seems to be perfectly devoted 
to his two human friends. 

Probably the most interesting time to see Re- 
mus is when he is eating his dinner. When he 
sees Mr. Cook coming with his bowl of boiled 
rice and milk he climbs into his chair beside his 
little table, takes the spoon in his right hand, the 
napkin in his left, and eats in a grave and deco- 
rous manner which is extremely comical. The 
use of the napkin does not, however, come natu- 
ral to him, for if the keeper is not watching he 
much prefers to remove any drops of milk from 
his beard with his arm, after the fashion of the 
vulgar who persist in wiping their mouth with 
their coat sleeve. 

After he has satisfied his appetite he sits gaz- 
ing meditatively at the spectators and sipping a 
spoonful of milk from time to time; he finally 
clambers from his chair and goes over to the 
keeper to have his hands and face washed and 
his hair combed—an action which is plainly the 
result of reason on his part, as he seems to have 
a foppish vanity in his personal appearance. 

It would be useless to attempt any description 
of his ever-varying tricks. One of his most hu- 
man actions is the care and intelligence with 
which he rolls himself in his blanket, and, laying 
his head upon his arm, goes to sleep like a tired 
child. And again, his manner of looking at you 
just as if he was about to speak is so pathetic as 
to be almost painful. It is to be hoped that he 
will live through the winter, for, learning as he 
is more rapidly than the average child of his 
age, it becomes an interesting problem as to how 
long before he will distance his human cousin in 
the matter of knowledge. — 


OUR CURRENCY FOR THE LAST 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 


IL. 
WHAT OUR CURRENCY WAS IN 1860.—SOME 
OF THE LAWS OF SOUND CURRENCY. 

Ir will tend to ultimate convenience and clear- 
ness if we begin by defining some of the terms 
which we must use. The definitions shall not 
be technical or controversial, but shall serve sim- 
ply to inform the reader in what sense some terms 
are used which are employed by different writers 
in different senses. 

Currency is properly a very wide term for all 
media of exchange, but we shall use it to include 
those in most universal use, viz., specie, bank 
notes, treasury notes (commonly called green- 
backs), and gold or silver certificates. Of these 
things specie alone is a commodity and an inde- 
pendent object of value. We shall use the term 
““money” only for specie currency. The other 
things mentioned are forms of paper currency 
which carry promises to pay money, and are evi- 
dences of debt, or they serve by their delivery to 
assign and transfer ownership of money deposit- 
ed. Within the period of twenty-five years, cov- 
ering the suspension and resumption of specie 
payments, we have used bank notes and treasury 
notes which were inconvertible ; that is, they bore 
promises to pay which were not fulfilled, and bore 
evidences of debts which the debtor was not ready 
to pay. There was nowhere any specie or other 
thing of value held to redeem the promise, al- 
though it was due on demand. When one hold- 
er of such a piece of paper gave it to another he 
transferred and assigned the right to have the 
promise fulfilled. That process continued until 
some arrangement was made for keeping the 
promise and paying the debt. This species of 
currency might properly be called paper money; 
that is, paper which has entirely supplanted mon- 
ey and usurped its functions. We have also seen 
the same bank notes and treasury notes made 
convertible, and as such maintained in circula- 
tion; that is, with a certain percentage of specie 
held for their redemption. Gold and silver cer- 
tificates are issued only upon a deposit of coin. 
Ownership of the coin is assigned by delivery of 
the certificates. If the coins are drawn out, the 
certificates are cancelled, and disappear. 

When the civil war broke out, the currency of 
the country consisted almost exclusively of about 
two hundred million dollars in bank notes, nomi- 
nally convertible, issued by banks which had 
about twice that amount of capital and less than 
half that amount of.specie. The banks were or- 
ganized under State laws, which varied from State 
to State as regarded the regulations, conditions, 
and restrictions under which bank-note issues 
were made. Consequently the quality of the 
notes varied greatly from one State to another. 
In the great Eastern centres of commerce the 
bank-note currency was fairly good. It was prob- 
ably better just when the war broke out than five 
years earlier, for the crisis of 1857 had been a 
banking crisis, and its lessons had not yet been 
forgotten. The banks at the commercial centres 
had to meet any demand for expoft. In the coun- 
try districts the actual demand for conversion of 
the notes was very small, and there was constant 
temptation to push the issues as far as possible. 
Sometimes notes were loaned on a special con- 
tract that they should have “a good circulation”; 
that is, that they should be carried far from home 
before being put in circulation. There were some 
good local systems of redemption between banks, 
but these never availed to keep the currency up 
to the standard even in the East. In the West, 
at the period mentioned, the bank notes were of 
very unequal value, and the currency as a whole 
was in confusion. The new States, feeling in- 
tensely the need of capital, and.overlooking the 
eS which separates capital from credit currency, 

allowed a mischievous system of paper-money 


banking to grow up amongst them. The tradi- 


tion of the misery of that time is still strong in 
the West, and explains much of the strength of 
“ Greenbackism,” — People would rather have in- 
convertible paper government issues which are 
uniform than the notes of hundreds of banks of 
varying and all of doubtful credit. 

When a bank issues a note, it does just what 
an individual does when he “ issues” his note—it 
borrows capital. If it holds cash equal to its 
notes, it loses interest on the cash capital, and 
wins interest on its notes. The notes are, then, 
simply a convenience, and, since they cost little, 
the interest obtained for them is really due to 
the cash capital. If the bank lends both the cash 
capital and the notes, it gets double interest on 
its capital. If it lends the notes and part of the 
cash, reserving the rest of the cash to meet de- 
mands, it wins double interest less the interest 
on its cash reserve. The banks of 1860, espe- 
cially the country banks, kept a very small re- 
serve. All the banks taken together held in spe- 
cie about forty per cent. of their circulation. 

If a colony should be formed, it would be com- 
pelled either to endure the inconveniences of bar- 
ter or to get money. Its exportable products 
would be sold for gold prices, in the world’s mar- 
ket, according to supply and demand. Its non- 
exportable products would have to conform to the 
same prices, because, if they did not, the people 
would abandon less profitable enterprises until 
the prices did conform. Hence the notion of iso- 
lating a nation from foreign lands is absurd, and 
such a course for a young colony would be sui- 
cide. For some part of the exports specie must 
be brought in until money enough is provided to 
do the business. All the gold (to say nothing 
now of silver) in the world is the supply of mon- 
ey with which the world’s business must be done. 
It is distributed amongst nations and districts 
in proportion to their share in the world’s indus- 
try and commerce ; for if it were not so distrib- 
uted it is plain that more would be given for it | 
where more was needed (that is, prices would fall), 
and so more would be obtained, or, if there was a 
disproportionate amount anywhere, it would lose 
value there, and be drawn elsewhere. For these 
reasons it does not accumulate im California and 
Australia, but is distributed overthe earth. There 
are many means of economizing a portion of the 
money which a community would need in propor- 
tion to its business. If any nation practices such 
economies it profits by them, for it can turn part 
of its tools of exchange into active and produc- 
tive capital. 

The gold supply of the world is distributed to 
the nations by supply and demand, and the amount 
which comes to the United States under given 
circumstances of territory, population, industry, 
transportation, banking facilities, etc., supposing 
no other forms of currency to be present, is the 
“specie requirement” of the United States. This 
amount is exact at any given time, but changes 
constantly. There may be a special need for 
money elsewhere, or a slackened requirement 
elsewhere, or a special need here, and so on. 
The interests adjust themselves perfectly and con- 
stantly, not only between nation and nation (for 
nations are, in this matter, arbitrary units), but 
between districts and communities, or between 
man and man. This notion of the need or re- 
quirement of money is the one which is funda- 
mental to the theory of the subject. Inflation 
means excess with reference to this amount. 

If, then, the United States coins its gold sup- 
ply into coins each weighing 25.8 grains, 9, fine, 
and calls these coins “dollars,” the specie re- 
quirement is so many millions of dollars. If any 
other currency is substituted for the specie, its 
value, no matter what its amount may be, pro- 
vided that it equals or exceeds in dollars the specie 
requirement, will equal the value of the specie re- 
quirement. That is to say, if the requirement is 
a million dollars, and if notes for a million dol- 
lars be issued to supplant the specie, those notes 
will be worth one million dollars. If notes for 
two or ten ora thousand million dollars be issued, 
they will be worth one million dollars (or less, if 
they hurt industry until less money is needed). 
The reason for this is plain. The demand for 
money is so many dollars so long as “ dollars” 
continue to be such and such pieces of gold. So 
long, then, as the word dollar on a note refers to 
those gold pieces, only so many notes are wanted, 
and if more are supplied, they will decline in value 
under supply and demand. Hence “ deprecia- 
tion” is the loss of value which each dollar un- 
dergoes that the whole note issue may conform 
in value to the specie which it supplants. Hence 
also it is utterly futile to try to increase or de- 
crease the amount of money in a country, if by 
the amount we mean the amount in value. No- 
thing can deprive a country of its share in value 
of the world’s money, or give it any more than its 
share. If the law-maker thinks that the country 
“has not money enough,” and if he makes some 
more, not by mining gold, but by printing more 
notes, he only depreciates all the currency out- 
standing so that the total of it has the same value 
in gold or goods as before. If, indeed, he should 
mine more gold, he could not increase t!:e amount 
of money at home save by distributing the new 
supply to all the world, and giving his own coun- 
try only its proportion of the new supply. 

“Were the bank notes in 1860 in excess of the 
requirement of the country? It is probable that 
they were closely in accord with it. The banks 


of that time pushed their cireulation in -competi... 
tion with each other, aad-weFe on y restrained by 


the demand for specie for export when the re- 
quirement was exceeded. There were parts of 
the country where no specie but fractional coins 
was ever seen, and where, if it had been needed, 
it would have borne a premium. 

From the doctrines above stated it is clear thét 
people always have to pay for a value cu 
(specie or paper of specie value) whethep’ they 


get it or not. A bank which prints never 
gives them away. It sells them for 8 or 
lends them for real capital. The of the | 


gain is that the note issuer in effect gets the spe- 
cie which his notes displace. If, then, the people 
buy a specie currency, and then allow banks to 
displa-e it by their notes, they have paid for the 
specie currency and given it away. The “ cheap 
currency” is therefore cheap to the issuer if he 
only prints it, and does not hold cash with which 
to redeem it; but it is not cheap to the people, 
for they must give value for it before they can 
tit. The currency of 1860 contained no specie. 
he people had paid for a full value currency 
ever since the country was settled, but had never 
had it. They had given so much capital of their 
earning and saving to banks of issue to have 
and enjoy without rendering the guarantees and 
equivalents which alone could have made such 
an arrangement wise. W. G. Sumner. 


IN HOCKING VALLEY. 


ALTHOUGH the strike among the miners in this 
unfortunate region has virtually come to an end, 
by the return to work of a large number of la- 
borers, many of them are still holding out, and 
precautions are still taken for the prevention of 
violence. Our illustrations on page 29 give a 
night view of a hopper, with bonfires burning to 
enable the guard to perceive the approach of in- 
truders, and the interior of a log cabin at “ Hap- 
py Hollow,” rather a misnomer just now, show- 
ing the family of a striking miner gathered to- 
gether in a scantily furnished room. There is a 
great deal of suffering among the unemployed 
laborers of the valley, and it is to be feared that 
they will be reduced to still greater misery and 
privation before the hard winter is over. 


AT NEW ORLEANS. 


WE devote several pages this week to illustra- 
tions of the New Orleans Exposition, showing the 
crowd of visitors alighting at the levee, and ex- 
hibits from Dakota, Nebraska, and Minnesota. 
These exhibits are remarkably interesting as giv- 
ing an idea of the immense wealth of the great 
West in the productions of the soil. That region 
may well be called the granary of the world. 

We also give, on page 28, portraits of some of 
the officials whose untiring energy has so largely 
contributed to the success of the Exposition. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


ScieNTIFIC men are at work in London trying 
to find out where the fog comes from. New- 
Yorkers are beginning to think that it belongs 
in this town, and that it is straggling along home. 


A famous base-ball player has made a bet that 
he can stand at the bottom of the Washington 
Monument and catch a base-ball tossed from the 
top. It is estimated that the ball, by the time it 
reached the player, would be going at the rate of 
two miles a minute. 


Report comes from Japan that the Buddhist 
priests of Kioto have appointed a committee to 
go to Europe to study Christianity. If the com- 
mittee report that Christianity is a better religion 
than Buddhism, the priests declare that they will 
adopt it. This remarkable step was taken be- 
cause there were threatenings of serious strife be- 
tween the followers of the two religions. 


Women serve on juries in Washington Terri- 
tory, aud at the recent trial of a faro-dealer there 
the jury consisted of six persons of each sex. 
James Mitchell met Susan Thompson for the first 
time in the box, proposed marriage to her and 
was accepted, and the wedding took place imme- 
diately on the conclusion of the trial. The faro- 
dealer was convicted. 


A buck with magnificent antlers sprang out 
of a thicket and ran along the track in front ofa 
railroad train in Florida. The engineer crowded 
on steam, and, to the surprise of the passengers, 
gained slowly oni the noble animal. As the loco- 
motive drew near, the engineer climbed out upon 
the cow-catcher with a pistol in his hand, and was 
about to fire, when the buck very sensibly veered 
from his course, and disappeared in the forest. 


A professor of mathematics in Nashville was 
recently arrested for intoxication. The justice 
fined him five dollars, giving him the alternative 
of working five days in the chain-gang. The 
professor had six hundred dollars in his pocket, 
but he declared that he would go with the chain- 
gang as a lessdn, and a few hours later his white 
hands and sotrowful expression were winning 
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Dr. Godlee, surgeon to University College Hos- 
pital, made an opening ih the,scalp, skull, and 
brain membranes at the poiht indicated, and 
found and removed a tumor the size of a walnut. 
The patient never had a bad symptom, and is now 
convalescent. Such an operation has never been 
performed before. 


The workshop of a prehistoric armorer has 
been discovered on a steep rock by the sea in 
Brittany. It dates from the Stone Age. It con- 
tains polished lances, arrow-heads, axes, and oth- 
er objects, including a meteoric stone fashioned 
into an implement of war, and also the skeleton 
of the armorer, the skull of which is well pre- 
served. 


Silk is very cheap in England. It is said that 
the Chinese merchants were so frightened by the 
French invaders, on the one hand, and the Celes- 
tial tax-gatherers, on the other, that they sold all 
their stock to English buyers for a song. 


The expression “ painting the town red” is 
said to have originated with the advance agent 
of a negro mimstrel show, who so described the 
putting up of an unusual number of the com- 
pany’s red posters in a Western city. The idea 
of hilarity was attached to the proceeding which 
the expression described because these red post- 
ers completely covered up the posters of a gyal 
show which was to visit the town one day later 


A captain of the Royal Artillery was married 
recently, and sent seventy-eight boxes of cake 
and cards to the friends of himself and wife, all 
by post, and all from the post-office at Canter- 
bury. The boxes were addressed to persons liv- 
ing in all parts of England and Ireland. Not 
quite a dozen reached their destinations intact. 
“Some on arrival,” the captain complains, “ con- 
tained a stray currant or two, others. the cards 
without the cake, and in one case at least the lid 
of the box was all that arrived.” Complaint was 
made at the General Post-office, and in a few 
weeks the answer arrived, “Our inquiries as to 
the missing cake ‘have proved unsuccessful.” 


Chicago complains that her street cars are not 


’ heated. Let Chicago wait until she gets to be 


as old as New York is, then; maybe, her street 
cars will display the boundless comfort and lux- 
ury that distinguish the street cars here. 


A newspaper speaks of “the towering masts 
of our powerful war vessels.’’ It is a Ruesian 


‘newspaper, and does not mean the war vessels of 


the United States. 


A San Francisco newspaper says that to Cali- 
fornians the amount of labor bestowed by the 
French upon their vineyards seems incredible. 
It adds that. although a fair sparkling wine is 
produced in the State, the growers have not suc- 
ceeded as well with champagne as they have with 
Burgundy, hock, claret, and sherry. What is need-. 
ed is not plants or soil, a climate or sun; those 
are supplied. It is brain-work and elbow-grease. 


If anybody has dyspepsia, and has tried all 
sorts of cures, and still suffers abominably, he 
need yet not despair. A member of the New 
York County Medical Societv has declared that 
for all cases of dyspepsia which come to him for 
treatment he recommends chewing-gum. The 
Maine lumbermen, he says, chew spruce gum, and 
they naver have dyspepsia. We say that dyspep- 
tic persons in general need not yet despair, be- 
cause probably the average dyspeptic reader of 
this has not yet tried chewing-gum. 


Florida has turned out an enormous crop of. 
oranges this season, but it is not likely that the 
fruit will be noticeably cheap here, because there’ 
are not packing boxes enough on hand to send it 
North in. 


A Rassian who writes of St. Petersburg under 
the head of “The Czar’s Gay Capital” says that 
the government makes a policy of encouraging 
frivolity and moral laxity in the hope so to divert 
the people from the pursuit of schemes of dyna- 
mite. A moral revolution is going on in Russia 
under official sanction, this writer says, but the 
government fears no revolution that is only moral, 
and that has no suggestion. of dynamite in it. 


The, pedestrian in Norway is sure of finding at 
every ten miles a post-house which will do for 
shelter, but he experiences a delightful uncertain- 
ty in regard to what he is going to get to eat. 
The post-houses’are farm-houses, bound by law 
to furnish horses, but not bound to supply good 
entertainment. Accordingly the traveller at one 


him untold sympathy as he hammered away fee- |-time may light upon oat caxe and fat bacon only, 


and the next time revel in willow-grouse, bear 
ham, reindeer steak, and wild strawberries. 


A woman wrote anonymously to the Chief of 


hers was losing heavily at poker, which was played 
every night in a place that the writer specified. 
The police went there and arrested a sheriff, a 
county judge, two members of the Legislature, a 
preacher, and several others. Public opinion in 
Atlanta is strongly against the police. 


A non-smoking London Times correspondent 
with General Wolseley in Egypt finds fault with 
his faithful camel because the brute loves tobac- 
co. “Let any one,” he says, “smoke a pipe, ci- 
gar, or cigarette in the stables, and the camel will 
follow the smoker about, place his nose close to 
the burning tobacco, inhale the fumes with a pro- 
longed sniff, swallowing the smoke; then, throw- 
ing his head up, with mouth agape and eyes up- 
turned, showing the blood-shot whites, will grunt 
a sigh of ecstasy that would make the fortune of 
a low comedian in a love scene.” 


pep 


road to Golfe Juan, and there replanted. There 
was a good deal of trouble in obtaining permis- 
sion of/ the local authorities for the giant tree to 
pass gv 
ess pre 
| tong, was dragged to its new resting-place on a 
try@k-weighing six tons by thirty horses. 
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PLAYING WITH HEARTS. 
New Yorx Crrvy, September 15, 1883. 
My pear letter, with its kind 
‘@ongratulations for my darling, reached me yes- 


terday. Marjery bids me thank you, and say her 


wedding will not be complete without you—a 
statement we all indorse; se shape your plans 
for our good, and come to us in December, that 
being the month appointed for the marriage. 
You say you have not heard from me since 
June, and that you gleaned the news of Marjery’s 
engagement from a stranger. Adelaide, I am 
ashamed of mv seeming negligence—only seem- 


. ing, however, for my imagination has penned you 


many letters ; procrastination alone has kept them 
from finding their way to paper. I will try and 
write you now all that has happened us this sum- 
mer. That necessitates my going back to early 
June, when, much against the will of brother John, 
Kate went to Europe with the Claxtons. I thought 
the chance too good to lose, and the sisters can not 
always keep together. Immediately after Kate 
sailed, brother John and I took Marjery to the 
sea-shore. We thought she would breathe in 
new life with the fresh salt air; but she only grew 
pale and listless, and grieved so bitterly for Kate 
that I heartily repented having sent the child 
away. In despair we consulted Dr. Hieland. He 
as our family friend as well as our family physi- 
cian, and. knows my Marjery’s needs as well as I 
do myself—as indeed he might, having kept the 
life in her frail body since her birth. It was he 
that laid the wee twins in my arms the night their 
mother died, and bade me guard them from the 
devil. He said Marjery was lonesome, and ad-, 
vised our letting her associate with the young 
folks at the Beach. Now neither brother John 
nor I approve of the young folks at the Beach: 
their wavs are displeasing to us. We told the 
doctor so. He laughed at us in kindly fashion, 
and offered to bring his nephew down for Sunday. 
He had long wanted us to meet him, and we knew 
him to be a most unexceptionable young man. 
In the old well-known words, “ he came, he saw, 
he conquered.” 

I liked him from the first, this nephew—Stuart 
Hieland—and as I grew to know him better I felt 
he was the one man in all the world I would 
choose for Marjery’s husband. He/is unlike the 
fashionable young man, who differs from his com- 
panions only in the color of his eves and hair. 
He has a brain that can think, and rugged Scotch 
features that bespeak individuality, and a form 
strong and shapely. Then, last but not least, he 
has income enough to provide Marjery with the 
luxuries which make her necessities, and without 
which, if she lived at all, her life would be a bur- 
den to herself and friends. 

Brother John and I are old folks now, Ade- 
laide. He is close on eighty, while I am far past 
sixty. Marjery’s future has long been a source 
of great anxiety to me. I have keenly felt her 
need of a younger arm to lean on, and I watched 


- the’ life and color come back to her face with cu- 


riously conflicting emotions. I was glad, with a 
gteat gladness, for her, and yet my whole nature 
rebelled against the new love that overshadowed 
mine. St. Paul died daily, but I died hourly. 
‘Only those who have undergone the same torture 
now anything about it. I thought my old heart 
would break when Marjery first turned to Stuart 
for the love and*sympathy she had ever been 
twont to ask of me. Still, when Stuart told me 
his law work would not permit of his ranuing 
_4own again, I forgot my jealousy; I only remem- 
gbered that Marjery loved him, and that his de- 
“sertion would ‘cause her pain. I could scarcely 
see him for the tumult of indignation that took 
possession of mé. I tried to collect my thoughts 
and control my temper, but my features—never 
good at dissimulation — betrayed me. He was 
quick to see and quick to understand. 
“You think,” he said, flushing hotly all over 
his fair-skinned fave, “that I should have gone 


_ before, or, having staid so long, that I should not 


go at all?” 

“I think Marjery should decide that question,” 
I answered, buldly. 

“J never thought of the matter in that light,” 
he said, with some embarrassment. “ Marjery 
seems such a child, I never think of her as a 

woman.” 

“Children of eighteen are wooed and wed,” I 
repiied, coldly. 

He stood silent a moment, lost in thought. “I 
have been very blind,” he said at last, with a lit- 
tle sigh. “My niother was only eighteen when 
she was widowed. Marjery looks younger than 
her years. I feel sure she has never thought of 
me as a lover; still, I love no other woman half 


» as well, and, with your permission, Miss Snow, I 


will remain and teil her so.” 

I gave the pérmission in an eager, breathless 
way, fearful lest my courage should desert me, 
for I knew that when Stuart went in to Marjery, 
my Marjery would never be the same Marjery to 
me again. Then I crept upstairs to my room— 
our room—realizing for the first time in my life 
that I was getting to be an old woman. I knelt 
beside my darling’s bed, and laid my face upon 
her pillow, and wept with exceeding bitterness. 
Happiness makes the most unselfish of us selfish. 


_ J staid there alone and forgotten till Martha sum- 


moned me to tea. The lovers met me in the hall, 
all smiles and blushes, and bade me wish them 
} I did so, but all the same my old heart 
ached with its new burden of lonelingss. 

I am getting accustomed to it now, and Stuart 
would be all I could ask if only he were a little 
less matter-of-fact about his love-making. Dr. 
Hieland startled me the other evening by telling 


+ mein bis grim fashion that I had best keep close 


watch over Stuart when Kate returned, for he was 
capable of an all-absorbing passion, and Marjery 
had only aroused him to a sort of elder-brother- 
ly affection. His words took a deeper root in my 


‘mind inasmuch as they, were but the echo of my 


own thoughts. I try to keep Kate in the back. 


ground, but it is a difficult matter in this house. 
Marjery has made an idol of her sister, and never 
wearies of praising her, while Kate is the only 
human being that ever lighted a spark of love in 
brother John’s entomological heart; so the two 
get together in his small study, where cases of 
impaled insects alternate with Kate’s colorless, 
ivory-tinted face, and talk of Kate! Kate! Kate! 
till I almost hate the name. But Stuart seems 
to enjoy it, and sits with Marjery in the great 
broad window-seat, and reads Kate’s letters, and 
studies Kate’s photographs, and listens to anec- 
dotes of Kate’s childhood with ever-increasing 
interest. I told him the other day I thought he 
admired Kate’s beauty more than was quite con- 
sistent with his character as a fiancé. He looked 
at me in an odd, curious way; but before hé could 
speak, Marjery cried, indignantly, “ How can you 
say such a thing, Auntie Muff’ I am really 
ashamed of you!” 

“My generous little one,” said Stuart, and he 
drew her to him till all her soft blonde hair lay 
crushed against his heart. Then over the sunny 
head so dear to me he looked defiance. 

Kate sailed by the Scythia last week, so we are 
in daily anticipation of her arrival. Brother John 
and Marjery are beside themselves with joy, and 
seem to have imbued Stuart with their enthu- 
siasm; but, for my single self, I had as lief the 
steamer were going the other way, and was tak- 
ing Kate to England till after Marjery’s wedding. 
But it grows late. The clock that has ticked 
through Marjery’s eighteen years of life is close 
on twelve. It is like a bit of herself. It recalls 
weary vigils and happy convalescences—moments 
when its every tick seemed her last breath, and 
now it is about to strike her wedding hour. 

Ah, Adelaide, Cupid has a rival that aims his 
arrows with as skilled a hand as he. One of 
them has struck my heart, and pierced it through 
and through, and the tears flow down my wrinkled 
cheeks like rain when I think of Marjery’s going 
from me. Wait till some of your little ones are 
about to leave you, and then you will understand 
what I am suffering now. 

Come to me when you can, Adelaide. We 
have been back some time, and are as well settled 
as though we had never been away. 

As ever, your faithful friend, 
Margaret Snow. 


New York City, October 27, 1883. 

My pear ADKLarpe,—My worst fears are veri- 
fied. Kate returned five weeks ago to-day, and 
ever since her arrival Stuart has been like a man 
bewitched, and he can no longer say he loves 
no other woman half as well as Marjery. 

I tried at first to keep the two apart, but my 
efforts were unavailing. Marjery overthrew my 
best laid plans. She was only content when both 
were with her, and sat cvening after evening, 
her head resting against Stuart’s shoulder, Kate’s 
hand close clusped in hers, listening to their low- 
toned voices with childish pleasure. 

Ah me! how vexed I grew as I sat and watched 
them! Stuart’s blue eyes close riveted on Kate’s 
face, Kate’s eloquent speaking countenance up- 
turned to his as though she had no thought be- 
yond it—the loving, tender face between them 
quite forgotten. Do you wonder the demon that 
slumbers in every human breast awoke in me? 
I was beside myself with rage and jealousy. I 
was jealous for my Marjery, and determined that 
Stuart should marry her, even though his heart, 
and Kate’s as well, should break twice over. 
Thev are well and strong, and accustomed to dis- 
appointments, while Marjery has never had a 
wish crossed in all her life, and such a blow would 
kill her, Like Mirabeau, I acknowledge no such 
“blockhead of a word as impossible,” and “ the 
end sanctifies the means.” 

As the days went on, Stuart’s and Kate’s liking 
for each other grew more apparent. I kept them 
under: close surveillance: not a word or look of 
theirs escaped me, but I could detect no word or 
act that justified my interference till yesterday 
afternoon. Marjery had been confined to her 
rvom all day witha headache. I closed our door 
against every one, and staid with her till she 
fell asleep. When I went down-stairs I found 
brother John and Dr. Hieland in one room, and 
Kate and Stuart in another, quite alone. They 
were too engrossed in each other to notice me, so 
I slipped behind a portiére, and, for Margery’s 
sake, turned spy. 

They stood beside a vase filled with Stuart's 
nightly offering of roses. He held a bud in his 
hand, and was fastening it in Kate’s black hair ; 
but he was awkward and constrained about it, 
and somehow, between them, the flower fell stem- 
less tu the floor. 

The subtle self-consciousness of his manner 
communicated itself to Kate. She looked at him 
ina startled way. Their eyes met, and they read 
each the other's secret. Kate stepped back with 
almost a look of horror. “They are Marjery’s 
roses, not mine,” she cried, in an intense, half- 
smothered voice. 

* But they should be yours,” burst from Stuart's 
lips involuntarily, as his trembling fingers tried 
to detach another rose from its fellows. 

“Til not touch it,” said Kate, shrinking back, 
fear of him, fear of herself, thrilling through her 
voice. “Don’t speak to me! Don’t look at me! 
Only let me go!” 

Stuart's hand fell heavily to his side; he 
stepped aside, and let her pass him without a 
word. 


There was anger and contempt upon his face 


when he turned and saw me beside him. 

“This is unworthy of you, Miss Snow,” he said, 
coldly. 
_“T never found it necessary to play eaves- 
rope before,” I replied, my old cheeks burn- 
ing‘with resentment, and I knew by the answer- 
ing flush upon his own that he took in the full 
meaning of my words. 

“It is well von are a woman,” he said, keeping 
strong control over vuive aud features. 


“ Since my sex protects me,” I retorted, vindic- 
tively, “let me ask if you intend breaking Mar- 
jery’s heart?” ; 

A crimson tide swept over his face, leaving it 
pale with the paleness of death. “I have no wish 
to injure Marjery,” he answered, slowly; “and 
honor compels me to marry her. If that will 
keep her heart from breaking, your Marjery is 
safe. But honor itself,” he added, bitterly, “ can 
go no further. It can not teach me to love her 
as I love Kate. The world,” he cried, with a sud- 
den fierce scorn of himself, “holds me most hon- 
orable when I deem myself most false. It forces 
me to marry one woman, loving another.” There 
was a moment’s pause, then he continued rapid- 
ly, stooping till his face was on a level with my 
own: “I doubt if you know what a strong man’s 
love is like, Miss Snow. It is like a’ storm at sea 
—a whirlwind—a tornado. It is simply resist- 
less. It sweeps everything before it.” He stopped 
breathless, while the veins on his forehead swelled 
into cords. I was actually afraid of him. I cov- 
ered my eyes to shut out his passion-stricken 
fave. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, more gently. “I fright- 
en you. I'll go home, and when I am quite my- 
self Il] come back and marry pretty Marjery.” 

I heard the door close behind him with an in- 
tense feeling of relief. I breathed more freely. 
Then I bethought me of Kate. I made my way 
to her isolated room at once. She still occupies 
the room she shared when a child with her nurse. 
I kept her there then that her noisy play might 
not disturb delicate Marjery, and now she re- 
mains from choice. Her door stood open, and 


the light from the hall fell full upon her as she- 


sat beside the table, her head bowed on her out- 
stretched arms. Attitude expresses a great deal. 
Hers told of a hopeless, unreasoning despair. 
Had she been other than Marjery’s rival I should 
have pitied her; as it was, I almost rejoiced in 
her suffering. I had no wish, however, to appear 
before her unannounced, so I softly closed the 
door and knocked. It was a moment or two be- 
fore I was admitted. Then the gas burned bright- 
ly by the bureau, and her face had masked itself 
in the watchful, impenetrable expression it always 
assumes for me. 

“Ts Marjery wofse?” she asked, unable to ac- 
count for my visit in any other way. 

“ Marjery is asleep,” I replied. “I have not 
come to talk about her, but about you.” 

A dusky red touched with faint color her soft, 
dark skin; but she said nothing, only sat in her 
quiet fashion, with her eyes keeping guard upon 
my face. I thought it best to plunge boldly into 
my subject, so I told her how I bad been a silent 
witness of the scene down-stairs, and how I 
thought it best to send her to her aunt Caro- 
line’s until the wedding. 

“ When shall I go?” she asked, with a touch 
of scorn, a gleam of fire shining under her black 
lashes. 

“As soon as you can get ready,” I answered, 
hotly. 

“[ will be ready to-morrow,” she answered, 
and relapsed into her old indifference. 

I can not get on with Kate—I never could. 
While the children were growing into woman- 
hood Marjery demanded so much time and care 
that Kate grew up, as it were, outside my arms, 
and to-day I find myself a stranger to her. I 
think she keenly feels my lack of interest in her 
affairs, and resents it by shutting herself within 
herself whenever I approach her. Interviews be- 
tween us mean loss of temper on my side and in- 
creased indifference on hers. Yesterday’s was 
no exception to the rule. Her very silence irri- 
tated me, and her careless acquiescence to my 
plans goaded me to fresh anger. It was as though 
she would submit to anything rather than con- 
tinue the conversation, if so one-sided an affair 
can be called a conversation. I talked and she 
listened, her vigilant eves ever on me, her beau- 
tiful features as hard and cold and expressionless 
as though cut in stone. Once, however, her proud 
young face softened into warm, human loveli- 
ness. 

“Aunt Margaret,” she said, in the low, soft, 
caressing tones that have had as much to do 
with the winning of men’s hearts as her beauty, 
“T think you forget that your Marjery is my Mar- 
jery too, and, strange as it may seem, my love 
for her is as great as yours. You need not fear 
me so. Marjery shall never know unhappiness 
through me.” 

Her words touched me. I stretched out my 
hands impulsively and laid them upon hers. Her 
face hardened ; her black, level brows drew them- 
selves together. 

“Tam tired,” she said, wearily. “I would like 
to be alone.” 

I rose, chilled to the heart. I realized that I 
was dealing with two strong natures, and I won- 
dered if my hands would be strong enough to 
control them. I feel equal to anything to-night. 
The sight of Marjery’s sleeping face has sent 
fresh courage through my veins. She shall not 
lose her lover while I have life to keep him. 

Your anxious, determined, but ever faithful 
friend, MarGaret Snow. 


New York Crry, December 12, 1883. 

My L’homme propose, et 
Dieu dispose.” When I told Marjery of Kate’s 
proposed visit to Cuaroline’s she was filled with 
indignation, and declared her intention of going 
too. I scolded and coaxed and argued, but all 
to no purpose, Marjery was inexorable; so of 
course Kate remained at home. 

It is well for me the wedding is so near at 
hand. A few more weeks of this sort of life 
would kill me. I live in constant dread of some 
chance word or look revealing the truth to Mar- 
jery and making her miserable for life. Once I 
thought the clock could never travel slowly enough 


toward Marjery’s wedding day. Now it can not: 


go fast enough to please me; and I shall know 
neither rest nor peace till she bears Stuart’s name. 


Only the other day she took Stuart’s strong worn 
face between her hands, and asked him why he 
disliked her beautiful Kate. 

He put her from him, very gently, and, with his 
hands behind him, paced back and forth as he 
asked what brought such a thought into her 
mind. 

“ Oh, I am wiser than you think,” she retorted, 
with a gay little nod. “I know I never have you 
both together now as when Kate first came home. 
If one is with me, it is a sure sign that I shal! not 
see the other till that one is gone. I don’t like 
it,” she added, with pretty petulance. “I want 
you two to care for each other.” 

* Little one,” said Stuart, reseating himself be. 
side her, “do not distress yourself any longer, 
Your imagination has played you a trick, for Kate 
and I do care for one another.” 

But this morning I thought everything was 
lost. Stuart and Kate were helping me arrange 
the presents ; Marjery was upstairs trying on her 
wedding dress. Suddenly a large vase fell from 
the mantel, striking Kate. Stuart was beside her 
in a moment, and caught her as she fell. 

“ My darling,” he cried—love and anxiety strug- 
gling for the mastery in his voice—“are you 
much hurt ?” 

She shook her head and freed herself from his 
arms, and stood alone. 

A sharp cry drew our eyes toward the door. 
There stood Marjery in her bridal robes, her face 
whiter than her dress, her wide-opened, terrified 
eyes staring fixedly at us; but even as we saw 
her, she turned and fled. I acted like a mad wo. 
man. I seized Kate’s wrist and dragged her to 
the door. I ordered her to go to Marjery and 
tell her anything that would undo the mischief 
she had done—to tell her that she had no love for 
Stuart, and Stuart no love for her. Then my 
breath and strength forsook me, and I sank ex- 
hausted in a chair. 

Kate was a long time gone. When she return- 
ed her face wore an indefinable look of peace, as 
though she had laid aside all thoughts of love 
and loving, and had found some inner blessed- 
ness that recompensed her for their loss. 

“ Has Marjery released me ?” demanded Stuart, 
with fierce impatience. 

“She can give you no answer until she sees 
Aunt Margaret,” replied Kate, gently. _“ But I 
think things will remain as they are, for I told 
her it was only your natural kind-heartedness 
that made you so worried over my hurt.” 

“ You told her that ?” he cried, stepping back, 
as though she had dealt him a blow. 

“She is my sister, and I love her. I could not 
tell her what would give her pain,” said Kate, a 
troubled look stirring the depths of her calm, 
passionless eyes. 

“So you would have me marry her and make 
her wretched ?” 

“Oh no,” she cried, eagerly, a sudden exultant 
joy lighting up her face. “ Your wife can never 
be that.” 

Stuart stood and looked at her, his love gath- 
ering in strength as he gazed, till it burst upon 
her like a storm. Kate shrank back, affrighted, 
from the torrent of pleading, passionate words 
that swept over her and round her and bent her 
will to his. He caught her hand and held it 
while he told her how he loved her, and though 
she stood with her usual proud ereviness, she 
was stiff and rigid as a statue. It seemed as 
though she had strength to command her out- 
ward demeanor only. 

“ Kate,” he cried, in an agony of doubt and 
fear, “‘have you not one small word of love for 
me?” 

“Not one,” she answered, and her voice was 
dead and joyless. Slowly, like one in a dream, 
she drew her hand from his, and stepped back 
and back till the table stood between them, her 
eyes close riveted on his face, as though she 
lacked the power to turn them from him. 

““And I love you so,” he said, covering his 
eyes with his hands. 

His words or his action seemed to break the 
charm that held her. A soft compassion shone 
in her eyes. The old look of peace descended 
upon her. 

“T can marry no man across my sister’s grave,” 
she said, simply. 7 

A contortion of pain, short, but terrible to see, 
passed over Stuart’s face. “I have been mad— 
mad with despair,” he said, in a low voice, and 
groped his way from the room like a blind man. 

‘Brother John had entered unperceived. He 
hastened to Kate’s side. She caught his old, 
worn hands in hers, and pressed her face against 
them, and cried, with a new-born pity for her- 
self, “* Be to me, Uncle John, be good to 
me, for in all this world there is no one to love 
me now but you.” 

I stole softly away to Marjery. I felt al- 
most as though there had been a death in the 
family, and found myself moving with uncon- 
scious quietness. I rather dreaded the seeing 
Marjery, and kept my eyes from hers when I 
entered our room; but I was quick to detect the 
absence of all wedding finery. The room wore its 
every-day dress. 

“Sit where I can see you, Aunt Margaret,” 
said Marjery, pointing to a chair beside her 
lounge, “ for I have a serious question to ask you, 
and I can ask it better when I see your face.” 

The cold “ Aunt Margaret” chilled me. I do 
not know as she ever called me by that wretched 
— before. I have always been “ Auntie Muff” 
to her. 

“Kate has been trying to make me bélieve 
that my senses have deceived me,” she said, in a 
weary monotone. “She is .a loyal sister, and 
would wreck her life to make me happy. I can 
be loyal too. So, as you love me, Aunt Margaret, 
answer ine true. Would Stuart marry Kate if 
he were free ¥”’ 

“A thousand times no,” I answered, boldly. 
“He would only live and die a bachelor, for well 
I knew that Kate would never marry Stuart.” 
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A soft rose flush replaced the marble white- 

ss of Marje "s face. 

n“ you adie sure, Auntie Muff,” her low 
yoice quivering with suppressed joy. 

“Qute sure,” I answered, eagerly, made glad 
by the old familiar name. 

““ You would not deceive me?” she said, gen- 
tly, her pleading, anxious eyes shining like stars 
through their tear-wet lashes. “You love me 
too much to let me marry a man who loves my 
cister? You would not wrong me so, would you, 
Auntie Muff ?” 

God forgive me, Adelaide, I could have stabbed 
Marjery to the heart with a dagger sooner than I 
could have told her the truth. I lacked the moral 
courage to say the words that would make of her 
life a joyless and useless thing. 

“No,” I answered, “I would not deceive you,” 
and my voice was as clear and firm as though I 
had been accustomed to deception all my life. 

« And Stuart loves me ?” she asserted, eagerly. 

“ And Stuart loves you,” I repeated, the calm 
conviction of my words almost convincing me of 
the truth of my own falsehood. Small wonder, 
then, that child-like Marjery found comfort in 
them and believed them. 

“You must ask Stuart to forgive me,” she said, 
the rose flush deepening on her cheeks, “and 
tell him the day never dawned on a happier bride 
than it will find to-morrow.” Even as she spoke, 
Adelaide, Kate’s white anguished face rose up 
before me as I saw it last, and my conscience cried 
out against me. As ever, Adelaide, vour faithful 
friend, Marcaret Snow. 


New York, May 2, 1883, 

My peak ADELAIDE,—Months have intervened 
since last I wrote you. I have been ill unto 
death, and use the first hours of my convales- 
cence in your service. [am still weak and easily 
fatigued, and obliged to write with frequent rests 
between the lines. 

Your letter telling ine that the illness of your 
little one would prevent your coming to the wed- 
ding reached me the morning of the all-important 
day. I should have been more disappointed had 
I felt less ill. But my thoughts were in a whirl, 
and my head heavy, and my feet weak. I fulfill- 
ed my duties more through force of habit than 
through finy volition of my own. 

Marjery was up with the first ray of light, and 
clamorous for Kate, whose dark-circled eyes be- 
spoke a sleepless night. Kate shrank from Mar- 
jery’s caresses, and received her gay speeches in 
silence. They spent the whole day together— 
the one overflowing with life and brightness, the 
other, pale and still and cold—and when evening 
came Kate dressed Marjery from fitst to last. 
She wanted me to catch back her veil with Stu- 
art’s star, but my eyes were blinded with tears, 
and my fingers refused to do their will, so Kate 
took the star in her small, cold hands, and fast- 
ened it in its place without a tremor. — 

Stuart stopped at the door on his way down- 
stairs, and Marjery went out in the hall to speak 
to him. I caught one glimpse of his haggard 
young face, and saw it redden guiltily as his eyes 
_ fell on Kate. 

_ It was a small wedding. We had no desire to 
have a large gathering of calling acquaintances. 
All present were near and dear friends, most of 
them friends of fifty odd years’ standing, for 
stately dowagers and white-haired cavaliers pre- 
dominated. 

The marriage service lost none of its solemnity 
as read by Julian Greyson’s young, impressive 
voice. Its words echoed and re-echoed in my 
mind as I kept my eyes on my darling, standing 
fair and winsome, under the roses and lilies. 

Stuart’s “I will” was barely audible; but 
when it came Marjery’s turn to answer there 
was an ominous silenee. My heart almost stood 
still as I watched her step back and take Kate’s 
hand in hers, and lay it in that of Stuart. 

“Our vows would have been a mockery,” she 
said, earnestly. “God will hear theirs with plea- 
sure.” 

A silence so intense it was painful fell upon us. 

Julian Greyson was the first to break it. “What 
does this mean ?” he asked, sternly. 

‘It means,” said Dr. Hieland, “that Marjery 
Snow will accept no man’s hand without his 
heart. She is right, Mr.Greyson. The two stand- 
ing before you hand in hand are the two you 
should unite in marriage.” 

‘I forbid it,” I cried, pressing eagerly forward. 

‘Auntie Muff,” pleaded Marjery’s geutle voice, 
“don’t make it harder for. me than it is. My mind 
was made up to this last night, but I shared my 
secret only with Uncle John, because I knew the 
rest of you would have betrayed me, and made 
my plans impossible. I would like to have been 
less dramatic, but I knew of no other way to 
achieve my énd. I shall never marry Stuart Hie- 
land; it now remains for Kate to say what she 
will do.” 

‘“T am too dazed to think,” said Kate, in a low 
voive. “TI can not understand it.” 

“Then I will think for you,” said Marjery, with 
suddenly developed womanliness. “ You will 
marry Stuart at once. And truly,” she added, ina 
lower voice, “I can see you marry him without 
pain.” 

“Oh!” gasped Kate, astonished. “Then you 

can not love him. , Why, there have been times 

when I have almost hated you—you, my dearly 
loved sister Marjery!” 

“T have never felt like that—not once,” said 
Marjery, shaking her golden head. 

“Then you can not love him,” repeated Kate, 
her face radiant with love and gladness. 

‘And you will marry me?” whispered Stuart, 
stooping low to catch her answer. 

“Yes, I will marry you,” she answered, her 
voice thrilling with its new-found joy. 

‘And you love me ?” he pleaded, trying to pen- 
etrate her gaze with his, and read her answer be- 
fore her lips could frame it. “ You know you 
have never told me that you loved. me yet ?” 


‘TI love you,” she said, in the same glad, radi- 
ant voice. 

“Then, Mr. Greyson,” said Stuart, quietly, “do 
you know any-reason why we should not be mar- 
ried at once ?” 

“None,” he answered, and Stuart’s strong, plain- 
featured face became, as it were, transfigured and 
glorified by the great love that shone upon it. 

Marjery pressed close to me, her small soft fin- 
gers twining themselves around mine. Julian 
Greyson’s voice rang out once more in the mar- 
riage service. The room grew dark; men and 
women melted into one black swaying mass, The 
voice went steadily on. Lights gleamed before 
my eyes; the darkness lifted. I saw Kate and 
Stuart kneeling side by side, the young minister's 
spiritual face upturned, his hand outstretched. 
The voice ceased ; I tried to scream, to cry out, 
then all became a blank. Thev tell me that I 
fainted—I who pride myself on my exemption 
from such weaknesses. They carried me upstairs, 
and Kate laid aside her silks and laces, and with 
Stuart’s ring still new upon her finger constituted 
herself my nurse. 

I came back to this life, after five months’ ill- 
ness, to find myself in another world, Kate doing 
the honors of the house, and matronizing Marjery 
with a pretty assumption of dignity that never 


- fails to draw a jest from Dr. Hieland; and as for 


Marjery, I hardly know the child, she has grown 
so strong and helpful. Stuart possesses all the 
airs and wisdom of the newly married man.* He 
assures me that young Julian Greyson has become 
a daily visitor,and gravely informs me that he 
thinks it will be a most suitable match, and that 
he and “his wife” have done all they could to 
further it. As ever, your faithful friend, 
MarGaret Snow. 

P.S.—A woman’s letter is never complete with- 
out a postscript. Marjery crept shyly in just 
now, her face outhlushing the crimson rose at her 
belt. 


“Auntie Muff,” she whispered, “I know what 
real love means now.” 

“ And who has taught you ?” I asked ; to which 
she answered, softly, 

“ Julian Greyson.” 


THE DUTY ON FINE ARTS. 


For more than two years the country has wit- 
nessed the comedy of protected artists struggling 
against protection. The artistic profession, slow 
by nature to undertake any general public move- 
ment, has for once been thoroughly stirred up by 
the issues involved in the question of free art, 
and there is now no shadow of a doubt but that 
the artists are next to unanimons in favor of a 
change in the present tariff. Accurate statistics 
show that more than ninety-nine and a half per 
cent. of the profession desire either a return to 
the old duty of ten per cent., to a moderate spe- 
cific duty, or to an entire abolition of all tax on 
the importation of pictures, statuary, or anything 
which may be properly considered a work of art. 
Of the advocates of these changes, those in favor 
of the latter are unquestionably more numerous, 
while those desiring the first change, or return to 
the old duty, are almost too few to be worth 
counting. Whether an all-wise Congress will 
pause in its party wrangles long enough even to 
contemplate this blot on the laws which disgrace- 
fully distinguishes the United States from all 
other civilized nations time alone will tell. Hith- 
erto all attempts to bring about a revision*of the 
tariff regulations in regard to works of art have 
resulted in the enlistment of no more than the 
ephemeral interest and the casual support of the 
mass of thinking members of the Lower House. 
A few men onlv have believed the subject of suf- 
ficient present importance to pay attention to it, 
and they have loyally endeavored to bring about 
a change. But, nevertheless, the relative posi- 
tion of the picture trade in the commerce of the 
country, the rapidly increasing importance of the 
artists as a class of producers, the astonishing 
development of the study and the practice of the 
fine arts in all sections of the country, all war- 
rant the expectation that this question of free 
art or taxed art, involving as it does no party is- 
sues, having long been eliminated by the consent 
of nations from the considerations which affect 
the genera] international questions of free trade 
and protection, may soon be settled. 

The statement that, since the artists are di- 
vided among themselves, Congress might as well 
assume the right to refuse any revision of the 
tariff regulations bearing upon the fine arts, 
would have some appearance of justice in it 
were it not for the fact above noticed that the 
artists are practically unanimous in declaring 
that the existing state of things is ruinous to 
them. A significant proportion of them are un- 
willing to favor an entire abolition of the duty, 
part because they feel that it is useless to ask 
for such a great change from the present laws, 
and are willing to compromise in this way, and 
part because they believe that a specific duty 


will be the most satisfactory to all concerned. 


Such a compromise would unquestionably be 
much better than any ad valorem duty whatever. 

The main argument in favor of a specific duty 
is largely sentimental. It is said that such a 
duty will tend to elevate the taste of the buying 
public by keeping out so-called rubbish, because 
an importation tax of, say, one hundred dollars 
on each picture, without regard to value, would 
prohibit the importation of all except a high 
class of productions. The answer to this is 
threefold. First, speaking from a kindred point 
of view, we have no more moral right to keep 
bad pictures out of the country by legislation 
than we have to prohibit by law the production 
of rubbish at home. Second, any pictures are 
better than no pictures, provided, of course, that 
they be not vicious or immoral. The chromo 
aud the cheap original have been of incalcula- 


ble value in creating and developing a taste for 
works of art in this country, and if we prohibit 
the circulation of this class of pictures we check 
the growth of public taste-and of general cul- 
ture. Third, by a specitic duty we practically 
destroy the picture market, which is professedly 
kept alive, not by the infrequent sales of high- 
priced works, but by large dealings in cheap pro- 
ductions of different degrees of artistic merit. 

In discussions about art and the market for it, 
it is no uncommon argument that artists have 
only to paint good pictures and there will be a 
ready sale for them. But good pictures and good 
picture markets are interdependent. A market 
is created gradually and through the sale of cheap 
wares. With the natural rise in the standard of 
taste comes a corresponding demand for better 
things. No public ever went on for a long time 
buying bad pictures. But, means and taste not 
necessarily going together, good pictures sell 
more in proportion to the activity of the market 
than they do-in proportion to the standard of 
public taste. It is for the advantage, then, of 
both producer and dealer that the market be kept 
active. 

There is no better argument for free trade in 
art than the experience of English artists. The 
present importance of the English art market is 
due, as everybody knows, not to a great increase 
in wealth, but to a great increase of public inter- 
est in art. Armies of copyists, imitators, and 
producers of cheap originals have filled the mar- 
ket for years with their canvases. And with 
what result? The English artists not only are 
more prosperous in their profession than any of 
their contemporaries, but they have made quite 
as notable advances in the past three decades as 
any of their neighbors. We may easily protect 
ourselves against the importation of the class of 
works of art which since the beginning of his- 
tory has been the alphabet of taste to the public, 
but what laws can we frame to make our paint- 
ers produce masterpieces, or to force the people 
to buy them when they are made? 

F. D. Mutter. 


THE CREOLE PATOIS. 


ALTHOUGH the pure creole element is disappear- 
ing from the Vié faubon, as creole children call the 
antiquated part of New Orleans, it is there never- 
theless that the patois survives as a current idiom ; 
it is there one must dwell to hear it spoken in its 
purity, and to study its peculiarities of intonation 
and construction.. The patois-speaking inhabit- 
ants—dwelling mostly in those portions of the 
quadrilateral furthest from the river and from the 
broad American boundary of Canal Street, which 
many of them pever cross when they can help 
it—are not less bizarre than the architectural 
background of their picturesque existence. The 
visitor is surrounded by a life motley-colored as 
those fantastic populations described in the Story 
of the Young King of the Black Isles ; the African 
ebon is least visible, but of bronze-browns, bana- 
na-yellows, orange-golds, there are endless varie- 
ties, paling off jnto, faint lemon tints, and even 
dead-silver whites. The paler the shade, the more 
strongly do Latin characteristics show themselves ; 
and the oval fages, with slender cheeks and low 
broad brows, prevail. Sometimes in the yellower 
types a curious Sphinx visage appears, dreamy 
as Egypt. Occasionally, also, one may encounter 
figures so lithe, go animal, as to recall the savage 
grace of Priou’s *‘Satyress.” For the true color- 
ist the contrast of a light saffron skin with dead- 
black hair and eyes of liquid jet has a novel 
charm, as of those descriptions in the Malav poem 
“ Bidasari,” of “‘ women like statues of gold.” It 
is hard to persuade one’s self that such types do 
not’ belong to one distinct race, the remnant of 
some ancient island tribe, and the sound of their 
richly vowelled egreole speech might prolong the 
pleasant illusion, 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
creole dialect is the only one used by these peo- 
ple; there are few who do not converse fluently 
in the French and English languages, and to 
these acquirements many add a knowledge of the 
sibillant Mexican-Spanish. But creole is the ma- 
ternal speech; jt is the tongue in which the baby 
first learns to ptter its thoughts; it is the lan- 
guage of family and of home. The white creole 
child learns it from the lips of his swarthy nurse ; 
and creole adults still use it in speaking to serv- 
ants or to their own littleones. At a certain age 
the white boys or girls are trained to converse in 
French; judicious petting, or even mild punish- 
ment, is given to enforce the use of the less facile 
but more polite medium of expression. But the 

young creole who remains in Louisiana seldom 
forgets the sweet patois, the foster-mother tongue, 
the household words which are lingual caresses. 

Now the colored inhabitants of the carré regu- 
late the use of the creole after the manners of 
their former masters, upon whose time-honored 
customs they base their little code of urbanity. 
Let us suppose you are dwelling in one of the 
curious and crumbling houses of the old quarter of 
the town, and that some evening while dreaming 
over a pipe as you rock vour chair upon the gal- 
lery, the large-eyed children of the habitation 
gather about you, cooing one unto the other in 
creole like so many yellow doves. Invariably 
you will then hear the severe maternal admoni- 
tion, “ Allons, Marie! Eugéne! faut pas parler 
créole devant monsieur; parlez Francais, done !” 
Creole must not be spoken in the presence of 
“monsieur’; he must be addressed in good 
French, the colonial French of Louisiana that has 
been so much softened by tropicalization. 

The general purpose of these little sketches 
will not admit of any extended linguistic disser 
tation, otherwise it would be a pleasant task to 
follow the foot-prints of many philological har- 
vesters, and glean something in fields where 
French, English, and American scholars have 
reaped so well. It would be interesting to trace 


back the origin of the creole to the earlier ages 


of Latin-American slave colonies, showing how 
the African serf softened and simplified the 
more difficult language of his masters, and made 
to himself that marvellous system of grammar in 
which philologists have found material for com- 
parison with the tongue of. Homer and the speech 
of Beowulf. But the writer’s purpose is to re- 
flect the spirit of existing things rather than to 
analyze the past, to sketch local peculiarities and 
reflect local color without treating broadly of 
causes. It will be sufficient, therefore, to state 
that the creole patois is thé offspring of linguist- 
ic miscegenation, an offspring which exhibits but 
a very faint shade of African color, and neverthe- 
less possesses a strangely supple comeliness by 
virtue of the yery intercrossing which created it, 
like a beautiful octoroon. 
That word reminds one of a celebrated and van- 
ished type—never mirrored upon canvas, yet not 
less pliysically worthy of artistic preservation 
than those amber-tinted beauties glorified in the 
Oriental studies of Ingres, of Richter, of Géréme! 
Uncommonly tall were those famous beauties—_ 
citrine-hued, elegant of stature as palmettos, lithe 
as serpents; never again will such types-re-appear 
upon American soil. Daughters of luxury, arti- 
ficial human growths, never érganized to enter 
the iron struggle for life unagsisted and unpro- 
tected, they vanished forever with the social sys- 
tem which made them a place apart as for splen- 
did plants reared within a conservatory. With 
the fall of American feudalism the dainty glass 
house was dashed to pieces; the species it con- 
tained have perished utterly; and whatever mo- 
rality may have gained, one can not help think- 
ing that art has lost something by their extinc- 
tion. What figures for designs in bronze! what 
tints for canvas ! . ~ 
It is for similar reasons that the creole tongue 
must die in Louisiana; the great social change 
will eventually render it extinct. But there is yet 
time for the philologist to rescue some of its dy- 
ing legends and curious lyries, to collect and pre- 
serve them, like pressed blossoms, between the 
leaves of enduring books. } 
The creoles of the Antilles seem to have felt 
more pride, in the linguistic curiosities of their na- 
tive isles than the creoles of Louisiana have: mani- 
fested regarding their own antiquities. In Trifi- 
dad fine collections of creole legends and_prov- 
erbs have been made, and an excellent grammar 
of the dialect published; in Martinique, hymn- 
books, pardéasiens, and other works are printed in 
creole ; the fables of La Fontaine and many popu- 
lar French fairy tales have found creole transla- 
tors in the West Indies, while several remarkable 
pamphlets upon the history and construction of 
the West Indian dialects are cited in Parisian 
catalogues of linguistic publications. But it was 
not until the French publishers of Mélusine 
showed themselves anxious to cull the flora of 
Louisiana creole that the creoles themselves 
made any atteapt to collect them, Happily the 
romantic interest excited throughout the country 
by George Cable’s works stimulated research to 
further exertion, and even provoked, the creation 
of a Franco-Louisianian novel, written by a creole, 
and having a considerable portion of its text in 
patois. Nevertheless nothing has yet been at- 
tempted in Louisiana comparable with the labors 
of MM. Luzel and Sébillot in Bretagne; no sys- 
tematic efforts have been made to collect and pre- 
serve the rich oral literature of the creole parishes. 
The inedited creole literature comprises songs, 
satires in rhyme, proyerbs, fairy tales—almost 
everything commonly included under the term 
folk-lore. The lyrical portion of it is opulent in 
oddities, in melancholy beauties ; Alphonse Dau- 
det has frequently borrowed therefrom, using cre- 
ole refrains in his novels with admirable effect. 
Some of the popular songs possess a unique and 
almost weird pathos; there is a strange naive 
sorrow in their burdens, as of children sobbing 
for lonesomeness in the night. Others,on the 
contrary, are inimitably comical.” There are many 
ditties or ballads devoted to episodes of old plan- 
tation life,to surreptitious frolic, to description 


ration of events which had strongly impressed 
the vivid imagination of negroes—a circus show, 
an unexpected holiday, the visit of a beautiful 
stranger to the planter’s home, or even some one of 
those incidents indelibly marked with a erimson 
spatter upon the fierce history of Louisiana pol- 
itics. Of these lyrics I shall speak in another pa- 
per. LarcaDio Hearn. 


COMMODORE CHANDLER. 


At noon of Wednesday, the 3lst of December 
last, Commodore CHANDLER took formal 
charge of what is officially called the New York, 
and popularly the Brooklyn, Navy-yard. The 
honors rendered on the ovcasion were the simple 
ones prescribed by the regulation ceremony, a de- 
tachment of one hundred and fifty marines, under 
command of Captain Epwarp P. Meeker, receiv- 
ing him, and a salute of eleven guns denoting his 
arrival at the Lyceum, where tlie officers attach. 
ed to the yard and station were introduced, in an 
informal reception, tc the new commandant. 

Thus the vacancy created by the death of the 
lamented FitLeprown, in the chargé of ene of 
the most important of the shore stations, has 
been worthily filled. Commodore Cuanpier has 
been almost forty years in his country’s service, 
and has had a wide range of professional experi- 
ence. Born in New York on the 3d of August, 
1829, he was appointed to the navy from that 
State on the 27th of September, 1845, having just 
passed the age of sixteen. He was at the Naval 
School during the subsequent year, and thence 
was assigned to the razee /n wlence, the flag- 
ship of the Pacific Squadron. The war of the 
United States with Mexico had broken out, and 
he served in the blockade of Mazatlan, which ter- 
minated in the capture of the place, and he was 
also engaged in two skirmishes during its subse- 


quent occupancy by the naval forces. Then he 


of singular industries and callings, to commemo- 
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was assi to the Vincennes, in 
the Pacific Squadron. 

Not until after six years of act- 
ive service at sea and in war did 
he receive his first promotion, 
that of Passed Midshipman, in 
October, 1851. The followin 
year found him at the Nav 
Academy, whence he was trans- 
ferred to the sloop St. Louis, 
Captain Incranam, of the Medi- 
terratiean Squadron, and this 
duty, in 1854, brought him toa 
participation in the famous Kosz- 
ta affair in Smyrna. 

Ten years after entering the 
navy he received his promotion 
to be Master, that of Lieutenant 
following the same vear, 1855. 
He then had a turn of duty in the 
Coast Survey, and received a com- 

limentary letter of thanks from 

rofessor A. D. Bacue, the well- 


+ known Supérintendent, for safely 


carrying the schooner Crawford 
through a series of hard gales and 
cyclones, beginning when she was 
off Hatieras, and lasting twenty- 
four days. The survey of the 
Parand River and its tributaries 
closed up his chief work before 
the civil war. 

The opening of this war found 
him on the sloop Vandalia. He 
was present at the battle of Port 
Royal, and next served in the 
steam-sloop San Jacinto, taking 
part in the engagement with the 
Sewell’s Point batteries and the 
capture of Norfolk in 1862. 
While in the San Jacinto he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Navy 
Department for the recovery of 
the propeller that broke away 
from the shaft in the Bahama 
Channel. The Naval Academy 
has drawings of the way in which 
this was done, for reference in 
lectures on seamanship. His 
promotion to be Lieutenant-Com- 
mander came in July, 1862. 

During the last two or three 
years of the war he commanded 
successively the steamer //unts- 
ville, the steam gun-boat Maumee, 
the double-ender enapee, and the 
monitor Sangamon. Inthe Mau- 
mee he took part in the bombard- 
ment and capture of Forts Fisher, 
Anderson, and Lee, which result- 
ed in the fall of Wilmington. In 
the Sangamon he was detailed by 
Admiral Porter to remove the 
torpedoes in James River and to 
clear the channel to Richmond, 
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ACCOMMODATION.—Puoroerarurp py W 


NEW ORLEANS EX?POSITION—F. N. OGDEN, CHIEF 
ny Wasusven. 


B. F. WALSH, 


FORMATION AND 


RALPH CHANDLER, THE NEW COMMANDANT OF THE NEW YORK NAVY-YARD. 


which task was accomplished 
without accident. Just after the 
war, while on. special service in 
the Don, he discovered and sur. 
veyed the Cultivator shoal, about 
fifty miles off Cape Cod. After 
receiving his commission as Com- 
mander, in July, 1866, he com. 
manded the Zallapoosa in 1869, 
and was then for three or four 
years on duty at the New York 
Navy-yard. 

To Commodore CHaxpier’s 
more recent naval duties and 
services we need not now refer 
in close detail, they being fresher 
in remembrance. We may re- 
call, however, that it was he who 
ten years ago commanded the 
Swatara on the transit of Venus 
expedition, when he landed five 
parties of observation in various 
parts of the southern hemisphere 
—one at the Desolation Islands, 
two at Tasmania, one at New 
Zealand, and one at the Chatham 
Islands. Hearing that the Ger- 
man party was in distress at the 
Auckland Islands, he went to 
their aid from Tasmania, and 
happily found them all right. 
He was able, however, to assist 
their work by putting at their 
disposal for comparison the Swa- 
tava’s chronometers. This serv- 
ice the German Minister at Wash- 
ington, Mr. ScHLorzer, acknow- 
ledged in a complimentary letter. 
“ Prince Bismarck,” said the Min- 
ister, “has instructed me to ten- 
der to you his warmest thanks for 
your noble and valuable support 
accorded to our countrymen.” 
After his return to the United 
States he took command of the 
frigate Wabash, a receiving-ship. 
His commission as Captain came 
in 1874, and that of Commodore 
during the year just passed. His 
last cruise expired in July, 1881. 

The New York yard is of ne- 
cessity a most important one. 
Commodore CHANDLER brings to 
its command high and special 
qualifications and experience, 
since, as has already been noted, 
he was on duty at this same sta- 
tion from 1870 to 1874 as Cap- 
tain and Executive Officer, thus 
becoming entirely familiar with 
its workings and all its details, 
while he comes still more imme- 
diately from similar service, being 
stationed last year at the Boston 
yard. 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION—PARKER EARLE, CHIEF OF 
DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE, 
py Morse. 


M. LUDOVIC HALEVY, 


FRENCH ACADEMICIAN, 
(Sax Pace 19.) 
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*“YELPING” UP WILD TURKEYS. 


_ Ip the reader will turn to Harper's WEekty 
for the 20th of last December he will find an in- 
teresting article on wild-turkey shooting which 
will explain the method adopted by hunters to 
allure this shy and suspicious game within range. 
In the South, where the sketch on page 20 was 
made, the call is known by the descriptive term 
of “ yelping.” 


A FINNISH WEDDING OF OLDEN 
TIMES. 


On the Sanday morning the invited guests as- 
sembled at the sexton’s house (which was general- 
ly near the church), and when the morning psalm 
was being sung the procession set out. First of 
all walked the fiddlers, playing a festal march ; 
then a swarm of children, young relatives of the 
bridal pair; next the two bridemaids, then the 
bridal couple, and immediately after them the 
bride-dresser. Then followed the two grooms- 
men and the rest of the crowd—men first, women 
next, arranged by the groomsmen in a certain 
order. The procession was so timed that they 
reached the church just as the psalm ended, and 
if they*came a little too early they all waited in 
the porch until the proper time. So soon as the 

‘ginging ceased, the wedding party entered the 
church, and walked up the centre aisle, the fid- 
diers meantime playing right joyfully, till they 
came to the altar, when they turned aside, and 
stood playing whilst the whole party was arrayed 
in order before the clergyman, who stood waiting 
for them. The wedding ceremony was then cele- 
brated according to the old Swedish rites. 

The wedding breakfast was generally laid on 
three tables set in the form of a horseshoe. The 
bridal couple sat in the place of honor—that is, 
in the middle of the centre table. Next to the 
bride sat the “ bride-dresser,” then the bridemaids 
and the rest of the women. Next the bridegroom 
sat the clergyman, and then the groomsmen and 
the men guests. The groomsmen acted as mas- 
ters of the ceremonies, and saw that each one 


_ Sat in his or her appointed place. 


Each guest brought knife, fork, and spoon to 
the feast. The meal over, dancing began, when 
polka, waltz,-minuet, and country dances of all 
kinds followed in rapid succession. Toward the 
end of the feast the bride was obliged to dance 
with each one of the girls, who stood in a ring 
round her. During this the lads stood all round 
with lighted candles. Nextthe bridegroom danced 
with all the men, the girls in their turn holding 
the lighted candles. Then the bride danced with 
the married women, and the married men held 
the lights, and then the bridegroom danced with 
the married men, the married women holding the 
candles. 

After the dancing was over the guests who 
lived néar went home, while those who lived at 
a distance staid the night. Next day by twelve 
o'clock all assembled once more break fast. 
. The bride was then dressed as a marri¢d woman, 
in a cap bound with black. After breakfast the 
old folks chatted over things old and new, whilst 


* the young folks amused themselves with ring- 


dances, etc., which, if the weather was fine, were 
heid in the open air. This went on till supper- 

, time. After supper much of the time was spent 
in singing. 


WIFE-SELLING. 


Tux custom of selling and purchasing wives 
in England certainly can claim a very respectable 
antiquity, and probably is based upon the ancient 
laws of the Anglo-Saxons. If a freeman took 
away the wife of a freeman, he was to pay his 
full weregeld, to buy another wife for the injured 
husband, and deliver her at his home. In the 
reign of Canute the law received some modifica- 
tion: no guardian could compel his ward to mar- 
ry & man she disliked, and the money paid for 
her was to be a voluntary gift, and not a compul- 
sery payment. It is not unnatural to suppose 
that the commodity thus obtained by money was 
transferable to another for a similar considera- 
tion whenever it may have become useless or 
disagreeable to its original purchaser. It seenis, 
however, not impossible that the commencement 
of the custom would be found even in times an- 
tecedent, when women guilty of unfaithfulness 
were either put to death or sold as slaves. 

The value of a wife seems to have been mostly 
held in light esteem, for one was sold at Glouces: 

. ter market by auction in 1841 for half a crown, 
and it is recorded that the purchaser frequently 
congratulated himself on his “bargain.” Even 
in a commercial sense he could well afford to be 
jubilant, for the “ lot” was attired in a new white 
bonnet and a black gown, the usual ornament in 
the way of a halter being included, which was 
not bad consideration for his money, let alone 
the lady’s charms. 

In the year 1859 another instance of this mor- 
al degradation was furnished by the town of Dud- 
ley, where hundreds of people were assembled in 
Hall Street. one evening to attend a wife sale. 
The first bid was three-halfpence, and ultimately 
reached sixpence. Her husband, in his ignorance, 
thought that after the ceremony had been repeat- 
three times she actually had no claim upon 

im. 

In 1881.a wife was sold at Sheffield for the 
paltry consideration of a quart of beer, and in 
1862 a similar purchase was made at Selby mar- 
ket cross at the cost of only one-half that amount, 
merely a pint of beer, which was thought suffi- 
cient for a man’s helpmate. 

The tariff would seem to be on a downward- 
sliding scale as we advance in the century, for a 
case occurs, recorded by the South Wales Daily 
News, May 2, 1882, at Alfreton, where a woman 
was sold by her husband for a still lower valua- 
tion in a public-house. The modus operandi had 
the charm of simplicity ; in a room full of men he 


offered to sell her for a glass of ale, and the of- 
fer being accepted by a young man, she readily 
agreed, took off her wedding ring, and from that 
time considered herself the property of the pur- 
chaser. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTMAS— 
I'S CHARITIES. 

Curistuas is peculiarly a New York feast. It 
was brought over by the Dutch, who, Calvinists 
though they were, had never lost their fondness 
for the ancient usages of Europe. They were 
always ready for banquets, revelry, and social 
greetings on the festival days of the early Church. 
Christmas brought its family meetings, its joyous 
festivities, its presents and its greetings, its hap- 
py children, servants, and the poor, its feasting 
that sometimes ran into excess, its brimming 
bowls of fiery wines and liquors, and its heaps 
of cakes and rich compounds that had in Holland 
tried for many an age the Belgic heads and 
health. New-Year’s came with its visits and its 
cheerful congratulations. Even Twelfth-Night 
was kept by the patriotic Dutch; and then wheu 
Easter came, the whole population of early New 
York, bond and free, Joined in the happy puas- 
times of Paas, and celebrated the new birth of 
hope with the mystic cracking of eggs. Never 
were there more joyous times than were these 
festivals of our Duct ancestors. But Christmas 
was peculiarly a feast for cluldven. It was cov- 
ered with bowers of pine and spruce, holly and 
cedar. An aroma from the old Beigic forests 
seemed to haunt it, and memories of the days 
when men lived in the woods for cities. 

The Engiish rule in New York after 1664 only 
helped to add to the usual festivities of the sea- 
son. It was the time of Charles LI. and the re- 
stored Cavaliers, when even Pepys and Evelyn 
conformed in sume degree to the prevailing fol- 
lies and sius. New York was famvuus lor its gay 
conviviality, its rich wines, aud endiess bowls of 
punch. Curistmas became more tian ever the 
centre of the year’s fesuvities. Lt was draped in 
greens of pine and cedar, and Birnam’s woud 


‘seemed to invade the joyous city. St. Nicholas 


and most of the Duwh customs were still re- 
tained; the happy children still watched for the 
Dutch saint aud his. rosy fave, the suund of tis 
wheels on the snow-covered reof, and the bounti- 
ful gifts he brought down the chimney, and grave 
men and women even rejoiwed and iaugheu like 
children. Unfortunately our ancestors were net 
always discreet, and the follies and vices of the 
Old World tainted the pleasures of the New. 
Christmas was followed wo often by the pangs 
of a vain repentance. ‘Then the Kevoluuon ol 
1688 did something for reform in New York, and 
the colonial days passed on, and independence 
came. 

In the modern New York Christmas is more 
than ever the season of charity. No city is wore 
liberal. In the midst of their fespivities and pri- 
vate pleasures our citizens have learned wo help 
each other. One is astonished at the great num- 
ber of these private and public charities, but is 
still more astonished at the slight effect they 
seem as yet to have produced. The Clristmas 
benefactions seem oniy to reveal the boundless 
depths of want that lie beneath the foundations 
of modern society. Recent inquiries into the 
condition of the poor abound in painful lessous. 
Often they live iu miserable dens in uncleanly 
streets, in over-crowded tenement-houses in veu- 
tres of disease. They pay a high rent, when they 
are able, for their dangerous homes. Cbildren 
die off rapidly in them; the old and young herd 
together in misery. The crowded, uncieanly 
home brings immorality and death. We are not 
so badly off as are the oe cities. We have 
no such wide-spread desolation as marks the con- 
dition of East London or the poorer quarters of 
Paris. With us there is still room for hope that 
we may iepel the apparently onward strides of 
human suifering, ana provide by wise benefac- 
tions for the protection of the very poor. 

One of the surest means is providing them with 
comfortable homes. In many parts of the city 
the poor are already well lodged in tolerable com- 
fort. In others they pay extravagant rents for 
their pestilential and destructive haunts. The 
best charity is to give them good rooms and homes 
at low prices. In London this reform has met 
with a real success. The labors and sacrifices of 
Miss Octavia Hill have saved hundreds ; the Pea- 
body and other buildings are always full. lt is 
found that it is even protitable to build these 
homes for the poor, and that they return a good 
interest. It would be fortunate for our city if 
with the present Christmas the necessary reform 
could at once begin. It has already begun on a 
moderate scale in both Brooklyn and New York. 
We have several houses upon the plan of those 
of Miss Hill or the Peabody and Waterlow build- 
ings in London. But there are entire blocks in 
the lower part of the city that might be made in 
this way profitable and useful, and South Brook- 
lyn and Staten Island offer a wide field for these 
homes for the industrious. 

It is proposed to throw around them many of 
those pleasures and luxuries that have heretoiore 
been confined to the homes of the wealthy. In 
East London an association is formed to give lec- 
tures and libraries, gardens, music, flowers, read- 
ing-rooms, and evening entertainments to the very 
poor. It is an excellent plav. With us our city 
government may aid the enterprise by planting 
parks and open spaces in the most crowded parts 
of the city. It may add clean streets and a purer 
air. The city government can do much for the 
welfare of the poor. But to private enterprise 
and benevolence their lodging must be commit- 
ted. Christmas is around us, with all its child- 
hood’s joys, its mature hopes, its fond greetings, 
and jts words of love and charity. May it arouse 
our city to the task of providing for the industri- 
ous poora happyhome! Lawrence. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN NIGHT-SWEATS AND PROSTRATION. 


De. R. Stupuarrex, St. Lonis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have 
used it in d peia, nervous prostration, and in night- 
sweats, with very good results.’’—[ Adv.) 


A BARGAIN IN CORNER LOTS 

Is what most men desire, but to keep from filling a 

ve in a cemetery lot ere half your days are num- 

red, always keep a supply of Dr. Pierce's “Golden 
Medical Discovery” by you. When the first symptoms 
of consumption appear lose no time in putting your- 
self under the treatment of thie invaluable medicine. 
It cures when nothing else will. Possessing, as it docs, 
ten times the virtue of the best cod-liver oil, it is not 
| the cheapest, but far the pleasantest to take. It 
purifies and enriches the blood, strengthens the system, 
cures blotches, pimples, eruptions, and other humors. 
By druggists.—{ Ade. } 


* Rough on Itch” cures humors, eruptions, ring- 
worm, tetter,salt-rheum,frosted feet,chilblaine.. {Adv} 


HOARSENESS, 


IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, AND COUGHS. 
All suffering from these complaints will be agreea- 
bly eurp at the immediate relief afforded by 
Bronchial Troches.” Sold only in boxes. 
v. 


Tunes or four hours every night . Get im- 
mediate relief and sound rest b ry he elis’ “‘ Rough 
on Coughs.” Troches, 15c.; Liquid, 25c.—[ Adv.) 


‘A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 
Coooatnr dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
reparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
lhe superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—([ Adv.) 


“ Rongh on Pain” Plaster.—Poroused,strengthening, 
for - ache, Pains iu the Chest, Rheumatism, 25c. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 

Mas. Winst.ow's Soorumse Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy fordiarrbea. 2c. a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 


“ Rough on Dentist ” Tooth Powder. Try it. lhc. 
Nervous Weakness, Dyspepsia, Headache, Debility, 
cured by Welle’ Health Renewer.”—{ Adv. } 


Prevalence of Kidn Complaint in America; 
“ Buchu-paiba” is a quick, complete cure. $1.—[ Adv.) 


APVERTISEMENTS. 


Happiness 


results from that true contentment which 
indicates perfect health of body and mind. 
You may possess it, if you will purify and 
invigorate your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H., 
writes: “I suffered for years with Scrof- 
ulous humors. After using two bottles of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 


Found 


great relief. It has entirely restored me to 
health.” James French, Atchison, Kans., 
writes: “To all persons suffering from 
Liver Complaint, I would strongly recom- 
mend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I was afflicted 
with a disease of the liver for nearly two 
years, when a friend advised me to take 
this medicine. It gave prompt relief, and 
has cured me.” Mrs. H. M. Kidder, 41 
Dwight st., Boston, Mass., writes: ‘“ For 
several years I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla in my family. I never feel safe, 


without it. As a liver medicine and 
general purifier of the blood, it has no 
equal.” Mrs. A. B. Allen, Winterpock, 
Va., writes: “My youngest child, two 
years of age, was taken with Bowel Com- 
plaint, which we could not cure. We tried 
many remedies, but he continued to grow 
worse, and finally became so reduced in 
flesh that we could only move him upon 
a pillow. It was suggested by one of the 
doctors that Scrofula might be the cause 
of the trouble. We procured a bottle of 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


and commenced giving it to him. It surely 
worked wonders, for, in a short time, he 
was completely cured.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. 8. A. 


merica ; Also 
large il) Cataloeue ef Masonic books and 


BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
' strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in bealth. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO, Doris, Max 
BEFORE GOING SOUTH 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of the 
NEW “HOTEL WARWICK,” NEWPORT NEWS, VA, 
A most attractive and accessible Winter Resort. 
Address C. B. ORCUTT, 150 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANCLO-SWISS 


Milk FOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
CIANS threagheut the United States 
and Kurepe. 


ONDENSED MILK 


For geeeral use and eapecta!'y In- 
fants until the peried of by. 


ANGLO 
Swiss and Mik 


CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY BRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 


TRADE MARK. 


| ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor 


27, rue Rambateau, Paria 
Sold by all Druggiets. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
ueual purgatives, is agreva- 
bie to take, and never produces irritation vor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


Nf, 


ve 
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OUR NEW MAGIC LANTERN @ asefol and inetroctive 


complete instrument, and for Beauty, Accuracy in Upersting and 
Price, cannot be beat. We give Lamp, Chimney, Wick, Reflector 
Show Bill, Tickets, 12 Slides with 60 colored life-like Pictures, and 
Illustrated Book of Instruction, 64 pages, complete in box, 
for $7.50. Just Published, the Largest Illustrated Catalogue ever 
issued of al! pertaining to Games of every deerr:ption both 
for out and indoor use, containing 960 large pages and over 4000 
s. tent by mail for cents, 
PECK & SNYDER, 126, 198, 180 Naseav N. Y. 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 


‘hair, and we have nothing in our country, 


with the single exception of the THompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.” —Leslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


ELEGANT 
ORESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


; The Prees, Foreign Correspondence of 
Pashion Journals. and all ladies who have 
rs. Wave, unite in 


commending it as the most becoming, drews 
and elegant of any article of bair and 
youthful appearance to every 

me? Send for Catalogue to Mire T 

Mo, 82 Kast 14th Street, 


66 OK ER’S BITTERS 
est and Best Stomac 


INKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N. Vv. P, Box 4029. 


Novellos Cheap Music! 
NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., of London. 
American Branch, 129 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Invite attention of Charch and Sunday School Societies 
to their very large assortment of Christmas Music, pub- 
lighed in cheap form for popular nee, including 70 Carols 
by Stainer, at Sc. each; the same in three voluines at fic. 
each. 10 Christmas Hymna, with tunes from the Hymn- 
ary, at 6c. Christmas Anthems at 5c., 6c., and 10c. each. 


it 


oR Information about 
Southwest. 

aps, pamph &c.,gziving detailed informa- 
tion concerning Landa, Fruit- 
growing, Mining, Mannfacturing, &c., in Kansas,Colo 
ralo,New Mexico, Arizona,California,and Old Mexico, 
sent FREE on application to ©. 
er of Immigration, A. T. & 8. F. R. R., Topeka, Kansas. 
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unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
EAST 18USTREET- NEW “YORK 
| Masonic Publishers and Manufacturers, 721 Broadwav. New You. 
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STUBS’ 


2CUGH ON COLDS. 
STRANGER 


TOF THAY COUGHS. 
SHAKING. | | 
| BY weer 


ANALOGOUS. 
(ALL SIGNS FAIL IN OUR WINTER WEATHER.) 


“ Well, Tim, an’ how air ye?” 


“Good enough, barrin’ the wurrst cough I iver had; and how’s yerself?” 
“ Axceptin’ fur the shakes, I’m thrivin’.” 


BROWNS 


uickly and completel 
Wenkness, 
alaria,Chilis and Fevers, 


ia. 

iling re Diseases 

Kidneys and L 
peculiar. to 


It is invaluable for Diseases 
Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 

It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetit@ aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves, 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

&@ The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTINORE, BD 


PERRY'S 
TO ALL! 


be leanne 


customers of last year 


ordering it. It contains illustrations, prices, 
descriptions and directions. for planting all 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, 


D.M.FERRY &CO.” 


War Volumes of Harper's Weetl 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekty, containing 1000 of the illustrations 
that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during the War. 


2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
oe Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELE BROS., 
113 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
_ 25 East 14th 8t., New York, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Di Tableanx, Speakers, etc., for 
. School,Club,and Parior. Beet out. Cata- 
§ logue F free. T. S. Denison, Chicago, Ill. 


An Independent Newspaper of Dem- 
ocratic Principles, but not Controlled by 
any Set of Politicians or Manipulators ; 
Devoted to Collecting and Publishing all 
the News of the Day in the most Inter- 
esting Shape and with the greatest pos- 
sible Promptness, Accuracy and Impar- 
tiality; and to the Promotion of Demo- 
cratic Ideas and Policy in the affairs of 
Government, Society and Industry. 


Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: 
DAILY, per Year - - - - - - = $600 
DAILY, per Month - - - - 
SUNDAY, per Year - - - - 
DAILY and SUNDAY per Year - - - 


WEEKLY, per Year 
Address, THE SUN, New York City. 


VERYTHING that is purifying, beantifying, and 

4) curative for the Skin, Scalp, and Blood the Cutt- 
ovea Remepis will do. Nothing in medicine so agree- 
able, so speedy, and wholesome. Guaranteed ab-o- 
lutely pure by the analytical chemists of Masvachusetts, 
whose certificates accompany every a For 
cleansing the Skin an’ Scalp of Birth Humors, for al- 
laving Itching, Burning, and Inflammation, for cariug 
the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, 
Scild Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and 
blood diseases, Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and 
Coriovea Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, ex- 
ternally, and Cotioura Rrso.vent, the new Bl 
Purifier, internally, are infallible. Sold everywhere. 
Price, Curioura, Soap, ; Reso.vent, $1. 
Porrer Dave & Cuemtoar Co., Boston. 

ga Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

_M. Graphic Colored Engrav! 
diacovered Egyptian Tablet, also, the large pew 
illustrated Catalogue of Masonic books and 

s. with bottom prices ;als0, an offer of ve 
vcrative businessto F.A.M. REDDING& 
Masonic Pub'sand Manufacturers, 78! Broadway, New York 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 


ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

s money right away than anything elee 
y 


id. Fortunes await the workers 
At once address Tace & Co., Augasta, Maine. 


since in the 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


“Uy 


OVERCONFIDENTIAL. 


Op Lavy. “What does the young man say, Father ? 


Gent. “He wants help.” 


’ 


’ 


Ox_p Lapy. “Only those are helped who help themselves.” . 
Yourn. “That’s what’s the matter, mum; helped myself wunce too oftin, an’ hev been ever 


Hospitvt. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An inyaluable tonic. ‘Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medi¢al Presa,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 

largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can, offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERKALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND, & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 
(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 


OF MEDICINE) o> 
| ~ 
Hygienical 


Preparations. 


» 
SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. 


New York, Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 
Invaluable for the Freshness and 


V4 Beauty of the Complexion 


and the Skin, 


Wa CHARLES FAY, 
ps © Rue de Ia Paix, 


RICE POWDER 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Your CABINET ORGAN 


will be more frequently used and more heartily enjoyed 
it you have within reach of one who sings and plays, the 


Franklin Square 
song Collection. 


Four Hundred Selected Songs and Hymns, in Two 
Books, for 90 cents. For Sale Everywhere. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Nie! Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the V 


8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 


Constable hk 


FINE FURNISHINGS 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


The latest London and Paris style Neck 
Dressings; Dressing Gowns and Robes in 
Japanese Silk, Brocade Satin, and Cloth; 
Study and Smoking Jackets, Silk Mufflers 

. and Handkerchiefs, Blanket and Flannel 
Bath and Steamer Robes, Fine Dress Shirts, 
Pajamas, Embroidered Suspenders, Street, 
Evening, and Driving Gloves, Wristlets, &c. 


t 


Droadwary AS 9th dst. 


ENGRAVING I8 UALF-SIZ&. 
POSTPAID. an 
CG. exact imitation 
of a 50-calibre centre-fire vartridge (made from a W-calibre 
shell), with nickel bullet, and ring. Very finely made end 
finished; the LOUDEST, SHRILLEST whistle we know of. — 


very one warranted. Sent by mail, ‘he iy . for only 25 
in silver or l-cent stamps. -A. Ross “ Co. 


cent 
16 and 17 Dock Square, Boston, Mass. Mention this paper. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT-‘° 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who wil 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracte made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harpee’s Bazag Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


BREECH-LOADER 


Guaranteed Steel Barrels, Sido . 
Lever Action, Bar (Front Action) 

Locks. Warranted good shooter 
orno sale. Only 816, Our Famous Number 21, 


$15 “LO $12 


Send stawp for {lustrated catalogue of Guns. Knives, Watches. 
P, POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Ciacinnati, 0. 


Send for circular quick; you're 


Co., 


ANTED AGENTS for our magnificent Aretiec 

Book,” including the ** Greely Expedition.”’ Su- 

_perbly illustrated. Nothing like it. Marvellous success 
Address B. B. Publisher, 57 Cornhill, Boston, 


\ | NN Si G 
he — Sun. 
= 
| 
—THE | 
BEST TONIC. * | 
Cures Dyspepsia 
(uticura THE “2-MILE WHISTLE” 
Alm) 


